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Wouldn’t you like 


to say this about your 





advertising ? “60% of enrollments; including repeats, were ob- 
: a 


tained from The New York Times Magazine.” 
“$3,032 worth of enrollments from our Times adver- 
tising.” 

“Good medium, and fine families represented.” 


“Very effective for dollar expended.” 


These are typical comments by advertisers in the Camp 
Directory of The New York Times Magazine. Directors 
know The Times is a good source of enrollments. That’s 
why, year after year, they make it their number one adver- 
tising medium. 
This spring, make your bid for enrollments by running your 
advertising in The Times Magazine Camp Directory. You'll 
reach over 1,150,000 families in over 11,000 communities from 
coast te coast—families who consider camping essential 
: The New York ae for their youngsters ... and can afford to pay good rates. 
HUSTED A 13-time schedule starting in March and continuing 
| through early June will give your advertising an impact 
made more forceful through repeated insertions. For further 
information write: 


She New York Cimes 


Education Advertising Department Times Square, New York 18, N.Y. 
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CUT FOOD COST... 
BY CUTTING WASTE! 
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Other NABISCO Faworites 


FOUNTAIN TREATS 

@ NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 

® TRISCUIT WHOLE WHEAT WAFERS 
@ NAB PACKETS 

LORNA DOONE SHORTBREAD 

® NABISCO MACAROON COOKIES 
® OREO CREME SANDWICH 

@® DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS 


Fredh. .. 254 distributing 


branches assure prompt and frequent delivery. 


& 


With the new cellophane wrapped Premium 


Saltine Crackers there is no waste caused by 
sogginess or staleness . . . no waste of “bot- 
tom-of-the-box” pieces and crumbs... no 
waste of time in handling unused crackers 
and trying to keep them fresh. Campers like 
Premium Saltine Crackers in their new 
packets because they’re fresh, crisp and 


— mE a WE Se 6 6 SR 6 Sco 6 GRENOST 
< 


whole. Serve them with soups, salads, cheese 
and other dishes—or as a substitute for 


bread and rolls. 
*SNOWFLAKE Saltine Crackers in the Pacific States 





National Biscuit Co., Dept. 30, 449 W. 14 St., New York 14, N. , 
Please send your booklet ‘“‘Around the clock with NABISCO.” 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 2 
It’s packed with ideas on how to cut 
food cost and serve more delicious 


Name Title 








Organization 


Address 


City State 
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meals with the world-famous 


NABISCO Products. 











A PRopUCT oF (WMUESO] NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The new look 


May the Dayton Girl Scouts say 
how much they enjoy the new look 
in this year’s Camping Magazine? 

I am enclosing a letter.regarding a 
program concept which may be time- 
ly for the ““After Taps” column. 

Esther N. Young, Camp Director 

Girl Scouts of Dayton and 

Montgomery Counties, Ohio. 

The November issue just received 
—and most enthusiastically. A fine 
copy which covers the work of ACA 
and of camping even better than 
usual, 

J. Kenneth Doherty 

Division of Intercollegiate 
Athletics 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

I examined the November issue 
most carefully from cover to cover. 
May I extend my warmest congra- 
tulations to the Publications Com- 
mittee and to Howard Galloway, for 
the very excellent magazine which 
now bears our name. It is such a re- 
markable improvement over earlier 
issues that I could not resist writing. 

Thomas G. Cairns 
Big Brothers Association 


Philadelphia 


As a subscriber of a number of 
vears standing, I have been inter- 
ested in the high quality of Camp- 
ING MaGaziNe and its businesslike 
methods since you assumed the man- 
agement for the Association. Before 
that it was very uncertain in content 
and regularity. 

Bruce R. Buchanan 
County Club Agent 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


More on “writing home” 


Regarding H. G. Seaver’s “writ- 
ing home problem” (Letters column, 
November) : 

If such irrational procedures are 
indulged in by some camp directors, 
it is small wonder others have trouble 
persuading people that camping is as 
much educational as it is recrea- 





tional, and that all aspects of a 
camper’s development are a proper 
concern, even his ability to continue 
to express himself through writing. 
That Mr. Seavers has yielded to 
such a debilitating attitude of ac- 
commodation is but one issue. I really 
wonder that CamprinG MAGAZINE can 
condone such a mechanism through 
promulgation. Should not your edi- 
torial policy tend, through judicious 
selection, to promote only the best 
in camping? I sincerely hope that no 
discerning parent reads that part of 
an otherwise excellent issue. 
W. E. Mulliken 
Camp Wampanoag 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
Reader Mulliken is 100% correct 
that CAMPING MAGAZzINE’s content 
should be (and is) aimed to promote 
the best in camping. It is our belief, 
however, that if the magazine opens 
its columns to all qualified camping 
people who think they have worth- 
while ideas, more good will result 
than if we in effect set ourselves up 
as censors who decide what is good 
and what is bad for every camp. 
We believe that the vast majority 
of CAMPING MAGAZINE readers are 
—even as Mr. Mulliken—capable of 
separating what is wheat from what 
is chaff, as it relates to their own 
camp situation. Our philosophy of 
how CamMPING MaGaziINe can best 
serve the movement often leads us to 
the familiar quotation from Voltaire: 
“ I disapprove of what you say, but 
I will defend to the death your right 


to say it.” 


Photo credits 


Just received the latest issue of 
CaMPING MaGazINE and am pleased 
to see that you continue to find spots 
in which to use Camp Manito-wish 
pictures. However, I do think it 
would be well if you were to give 
(camps) credit lines when you use 
(their) shots. 

Elmer F. Ott, Director 
Camp Manito-wish 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thanks to Reader Ott for an ea- 
cellent suggestion. Effective imme- 
diately, we plan to credit each camp 
picture used in the magazine. Direc- 
tors having good activity shots of 
which they are willing to contribute 
a print to the CaMPING MAGAZINE 
photo library are earnestly requested 
to do so. 


Tents—pro and con 


We like very much the new depart- 
ment “After Taps.’’ We are grate- 
ful, too, for Mr. Salomon’s article 
(One Vote for Tents, November.) 
Parents and other visitors to our 
Girl Scout camp many times end 
their observations with “Now if you 
just had some nice cabins—.”’ And of 
course, we don’t want “nice cabins ;” 
neither do the girls. 


May we add that we have been 
helped very much by the articles and 
suggestions in CAMPING MAGAZINE. 
Please accept our thanks. 


Mrs. J. W. Bush 

Miss Pauline Walden 

Camp Molly Lauman 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Girl Scouts 


I am sure that you will have many 
responses to “One Vote for Tents’, 
from camp directors with ample and 
rich experience with both tents and 
cabins. I have lived in both. One 
camp season in a tent was a miser- 
able experience. I have found that in 
climates where tents can be com- 
fortable as to temperature they are 
unendurable as to mosquitos and 
damp weather. They provide insuffi- 
cient light and inadequate space and 
facilities for possessions without too 
great crowding and exposure, and the 
constant rolling up and down be- 
comes a chore which adds nothing to 
the joy of camping. 


I can see that tents can be toler- 
ated for very short camping periods 
in warmer climates. That would not 
make them more desirable than cab- 
ins. In our elevation and climate 
they would be impossible. The tent 
complex comes from army life, army 
camping, not from our kind of camp- 
ing. Do woodsmen use tents when 
they can have time for cabins? They 
use tents only for very temporary 
and movable camping places. 


Certainly, if you ask boys and 
girls who have not been to camp or 
have not lived in both tents and cab- 
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There’s a reason for the acknowledged superiority of Sex- 
ton canned fruits. The luscious, tree-ripened apricots reach 
your table as firm and tender, as full of vitamin value and 
orchard-fresh flavor, as the day they were picked in the 
sunny Santa Clara valley. Every Sexton fruit is carefully 
selected for uniform quality, then uniformly packed—each 
can full to the brim... cushioned in rich heavy syrup... 


assuring you the plus value of at least one extra serving 


per can, JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1951 




















Stradley Washfeuntains 


Provide the Maximum In 
Sanitary Wash Facilities 


Bradleys, with their modern health protecting 
sanitary features put the stamp of up-to-dateness 
on your camp. Automatic foot-control, self-flushing 
bowl, ever-clean spray of tempered 
water—ALL add up to MAXIMUM 


cleanliness. 


Economy too, is an important 
advantage of a Bradley installation. 
One 54” circular Washfountain serves 
8 to 10 simultaneously using little 
more water than an ordinary “single- 
person” wash basin. Hot water waste 
is eliminated and maintenance re- 
duced. Installation is simplified also 
since only three connections are 
needed—hot water, cold, and drain. Bradleys are 
available in juvenile or standard heights. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2381 W. Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


BRADIEV 
nahtountai 









Write today for big 
illustrated Catalog. 
No obligation. 





QU TOOORS or INDOOR? 











Installations In 
Summer Camps 


United Lutheran Bible 
Camp 

Salvation Army Girls 
Summer Home 

St. Andrews Boys Camp 

Whispering Pines Camp 

De La Salle Camp 

Camp Fairwood 

Camp Gerard 

Camp Glen Eden 

Camp Legion 

Camp Sea Side 

Boys Club Camp 

Rainbow Girls Camp 

Hills Lake Girls Camp 

Clear Pool Camp 

4-H Club 

Camp Chippewa 

Camp Columbus 





Camp Delight 
Camp Dudley 
Camp Geneva 
Camp Gregory 
Camp Henry Horner 
Camp Kern 
Camp Lawrence 
Camp Lincoln 
Camp Lynwood 
Camp Millhouse 
Camp Newton 
Camp Oh-Neh-Ta 
Pine Oaks 
Boysville 
Camp Channing 
Youth Foundation Camp 
North Star Camp 
YMCA Camps 
Camp Duncan 
YMCA Summer Camp 
Glenn Helen Boys 
Ranch 
Brandeis Camp 








ins they will choose tents for they 
have been more or less glamourized 
in stories and pictures. However, ask 
boys and girls who have lived in 
cabins and see what the response 
will be. Even then they will want 
tents for trips out of camp for a 
roughing-it experience for a_ few 
days, but not for eight weeks living. 


Mr. Salomon seems to assume that 
all cabins will be flimsy. What could 
give him this idea? That a good cab- 
in which will stand the rough use for 
380 years must cost $1200, without 
toilet fixtures and other gadgets, is 
completely absurd, and many direc- 
tors will support this contention. 
Very few of us would be in the busi- 
ness if that were true. He also states 
that a good tent with platform will 
cost $300.00., the platform costing 
half of this. With $150 to spend a 
careful director, not employing ex- 
pensive planner, architect, and con- 
tractor, will be well along toward 
paying for the whole cabin. I can 
build any number of attractive, sub- 
stantial, well planned, functional 
cabins with lavatories (certainly 
would not put toilets in sleeping 
cabins) for $300.00 each. 

We have 30 sleeping units for 
from four to six campers and a coun- 
selor each. They have served us well 
for 29 seasons and nearly all are 
good for from 10 to 20 years more. 
By Mr. Salomon’s figure these would 
have cost us a total of $36,000.00. 
Each of our units has a lavatory, 
closet, screens (although not needed 
at this elevation,) and some have 
porches and counselor lean-tos. They 
have cost us a total of not more than 
$7,000.00 and could now be replaced 
with better lumber and planning for 
not more than $10,000.00. 

A. P. Kephart, Director 


Camp Yonahlossee 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Book reviews helpful 


May I express to you our apprecia- 
tion for references to our publica- 
tions ““Becoming a Camp Counselor” 
and ““T’o Parents of Campers.” These 
are obviously stimulating interest, 
evidence of which is reflected in the 
requests received for copies of these 
pamphlets. 

Martha Branscombe, Director 

Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund 

Chicago 
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HNW&R 

is Proud of its 

Continuing Service 

to the Following 

National Youth and 

Church Organizations: 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
(Formerly Northern Baptist Convention) 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA 
CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


CHURCH OF GOD— 
YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


EVANGELICAL & REFORMED 
CHURCHES 


4-H CLUBS 
FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 


GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
METHODIST CHURCH 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF Y.M.C.A. 
NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S.A. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(Representing 40 
Protestant Denominations) 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


Y.W.C.A., 
So 


WN 


ae 


= 
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You can banish much worry, avoid serious losses with a practical 
plan of high-protection, low-cost insurance. 


350,000 CAMPERS IN OVER 2200 CAMPS INSURED BY HNW8R IN 1950 

Our great national Youth and Church Organizations (see listing on this 
page) have for years relied on HNW&R Accident & Sickness plans 

as well as liability, tuition refund and other forms of insurance protection. 


1951 POLICIES MOST LIBERAL EVER... INCLUDING POLIO 

Whether you operate a private or organizational camp, be sure 
to write for details on our sharply increased limits on POLIO, 
Accidents, Accidental Death and Dismemberment. A great new plan 
of Accident Insurance for Day Camps also available. 


NATIONAL SERVICE...RAPID CLAIM SETTLEMENT 

For your legal protection, underwriting companies we represent are 
approved and licensed by Insurance Commissioners of ALL States; and 
we pay ALL claims from our nearest office. This means rapid, friendly 
settlements. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

. .. or telephone our nearest office for details on any form of Camp 
Insurance .. . including Comprehensive Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fire, Use and Occupancy, Theft, Tuition Refund, etc. 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Ine. 


(Members of American Camping Association) 
PHILADELPHIA 
400 North Broad Street 


BOSTON NASHVILLE LOS ANGELES 
50 Congress Street 121 17th Ave. So. 3259 Wilshire Blvd. 


LEADING THE NATION IN SCHOOL AND CAMP INSURANCE 











Edited and published for 
American Camping Association 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 

by 
Galloway Publishing Company 
705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 





American Camping Association 


President: Reynold E. Carlson, 1900 Max- 


well Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 


Vice-President: Herbert Sweet, Acorn Farm 


Camp, Carmel, Ind. 


Vice-President: George Miller, 313 N. Central 


Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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L CAMPING IS WONDERFUL! It’s loads of fun and each day has its humorous side. But some 
of the humor sours. Larks turn into tragedies because boys will be boys and girls will be 
girls— 

4 THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 


Medical Reimbursement 
SO, be prepared = with 


Polio Protection 


Accidental Death 


complete camp insurance 


provided by the pioneers 
® Dismemberment 


® Tuition Refund 
oe ® Epidemic 
Members 
American Camping Association 


of this coverage. 
Available are— 
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29th 


Anniversary Year 


HIS YEAR MARKS the Silver Anniversary of 
CAMPING MaGAzINE’s service to the camping 


movement. Just 25 years ago, in 1926, there 





appeared a new publication designed to serve as a 
means of exchange of information among camp direc- 
tors and adequately to represent, to the public, camp- 
ing and its association, at that time known as the 
Camp Director's Association of America. A. C. Bal- 
lentine, of Camp Kehonka, has been good enough to 
supply the following information regarding the maga- 
zine’s genesis from old files and records in his pos- 
session. In the March-April, 1926, issue of Camping, 


he states, appears the following announcement: 


“It was decided at the November 1925 meeting 
of the Camp Director’s Association of America .. . 
that the New England Section of the Association 
should launch a bulletin of camp news .. . and that 
if this bulletin proved acceptable to camp directors it 
should be turned over into the hands of the national 
association, to serve as its official organ. The Bulletin 
appeared. Response from directors everywhere was 
favorable and sometimes enthusiastic. 


“At a meeting of the New England Section cn 
April 10, 1926, the motion was made and carried that 
the Bulletin be turned over into the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the national association.” 


The name was changed at that time, Mr. Ballen- 
tine reports, from Bulletin to Camping. Four years 
later, according to an editorial in the January, 1930, 
issue, the name was changed to THe CampinG MaGa- 
ZINE. This remains the official registered name of the 
ACA magazine, although often in ordinary usage the 


first word is omitted. 


Editing and publishing of the magazine went 
through a number of phases during its first quarter 
century, with fluctuations in the magazine's fortunes 
in many instances reflecting the ups and downs of the 
camping movement and the camping association. Rec- 
ognizing the need of a magazine which would be pub- 
lished regularly, professional in quality, conducted in 
accordance with sound business principles, and at the 
same time not be a drain on the time of the ACA na- 
tional office staff, the Association, in late 1944 or early 


10 


1945, began a search for someone who might take over 
responsibility for publication of the magazine, while 
at the same time continuing to conduct it in accordance 
with the high ethical principles established by the As- 
sociation and by the series of outstanding camp people 
who had served as Editors in the past. 


This search led eventually to the signing of an 
agreement, effective with the January, 1946, issue be- 
tween the Association and the present editor and pub- 
lisher, Howard Galloway. Under terms of the agree- 
ment, the Association is relieved of detail work in con- 
nection with editorial, advertising, publishing and 
mailing, as well as al] financial risk in the event of 
failure of the publisher. At the same time, the Asso- 
ciation retains a considerable degree of influence over 
the magazine’s content, since a number of controls 
were written into the agreement, and since both the 
ACA Publications Committee and the Association Ex- 
ecutive Director frequently confer with and advise the 
publisher. 


One way in which these controls work to the ad- 
vantage of ACA is evidenced by the tact that even in 
these times of rising costs, the publishers have recently 
advised the Association they have been able to make a 
more favorable arrangement for printing the maga- 
zine. Ever since the beginning of the present publish- 
ing arrangement, the portion of ACA dues used for 
each members subscription to the magazine has been 
33-1/3% or more below the regular non-member sub- 
scription rate. It is expected that the newly effected 
printing arrangement will result in still further re- 
duction of cost for member subscriptions, amounting 
to an approximate $1000 further saving to ACA in 
1951. 


CaMPING MaGazINE has grown in stature through 
the years, even as has the Association itself. May it 
continue to grow in the years ahead, fulfilling perhaps 
better than ever before the aims outlined by one of the 


magazine's earliest editors. These are: 


To provide a medium of communication between 
the members and Sections of the Association; to pub- 
lish articles embodying theory and practice in organ- 
ized camping for boys and girls, and to present organ- 
ized camping to the public on an adequate plane. 
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Camp Waywayanda 


What Makes a Counselor Tick? 


HERE IS NO question of 
whether there shall be leaders 


or not; that was settled when 
man began. A leader, according to 
Emory S. Bogardus in Leaders and 
Leadership, “is a person who exerts 





special influence over people.” No 
one familiar with a good camp pro- 
gram, including crafts, music, motion 
pictures, swimming, athletics, nature, 
hikes, and a host of other activities, 
would for a moment suggest that they 
could be conducted without compe- 
tent leaders. The values of play are 
being recognized more and more by 
educational authorities who realize 
the need for guidance and leadership 
in camp activities. 

Good camp leadership possesses 
about the same qualifications that 
characterize good leadership in any 
endeavor which tends to create a 
healthy and appealing atmosphere 
by developing the mental, physical 
and emotional stability of young peo- 
ple. Counselors must be trained for 
their specific duties to supply the ma- 
terial and create the environment that 
will develop skills and give campers 
a means of properly evaluating val- 


ues. Leadership — more than areas 
and facilities, activities and _ pro- 
grams, important as they are — will 
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Director of Placement, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) College 


determine the success of the camp 
season. 

In camp, where human relation- 
ships and values are so important, 
creative, intelligent and matured 
counselors are absolutely essential. 
The chief purposes of good counse- 
lors are (1) to fill the needs of cam- 
pers with gripping, creative, varied 
activities and (2) to conduct these 
activities in such a way that campers 
are assured a healthy, happy and 
richly satisfying summer. 

In order to serve individual camp- 
ers effectively, counselors must pro- 
vide each camper with an educational 
experience based upon _ individual 
needs such as learning how to adjust 
to others and to the camp environ- 
ment, and finding satisfying experi- 
ence within one’s own particular abili- 
ties. If counselors are to help camp- 
ers make this adjustment, and enjoy 
satisfactory social experiences, it is 
fundamental that counselors must 
give the individual the attention he 
needs, and also allow each camper 
opportunity for maximum participa- 
tion in as wide a variety of activities 
as his abilities permit. To the extent 


that the counselor succeeds in achiev- 
ing this objective, he is contributing 
to a well-balanced, integrated indi- 
vidual at camp and later at home. 

The counselor’s infectious enthusi- 
asm should give zest to the camp pro- 
gram, guided by the self-expression 
and initiative of the individual, per- 
mitting self-growth for the camper 
and eventually achieving sound edu- 
cational objectives. Counselors should 
not overlook teaching skills needed 
for participation in various camp ac- 
tivities. Campers will enjoy most the 
activities which they perform well, 
and skill helps satisfactory participa- 
tion in many group activities. Camp- 
ers should require new skills while at 
camp. 

A good counselor must be a leader 
of intelligence and high moral caliber 
to accomplish the purposes and at- 
tain the objectives of the camp pro- 
gram. He should possess and demon- 
strate qualities of leadership in his 
varied daily camp relationships with 
campers. These, in many cases, will 
give campers a desire to emulate 
their leader, creating new camp ex- 
periences. 

Counselors must have genuine abil- 
ity to, and liking for, working with 
children. Persons who get bored or 
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irritated at the impetuousness, im- 
maturity, emotionality, and energy of 
children should not be counselors. To 
do a good camp job it is necessary 
to win the confidence of children, be 
able to settle differences in the group, 
and be open-minded at all times. 

Ability to exercise democratic 
leadership is one of the most impor- 
tant requirements, for counselors are 
often required to adhere to camp poli- 
cies and regulations without being 
dictatorial and without arousing an- 
tagonism in his group. The initiative 
of the counselor is expressed in his 
ability to stimulate groups to action 
and, working with them, to integrate 
the ideas of the various members into 
a joint planning process or camp 
council. Young people like action. 
The counselor must be resourceful in 
working out new ideas. 


A pleasant personality is an im- 
portant and valuable asset as it will 
help a counselor win the friendship, 
respect, confidence, and loyalty of his 
campers and the camp staff. Such 
traits as a sense of humor, tact, 
friendliness and an attractive ap- 
pearance are all important. Coun- 
selors who find it irksome, difficult, 
and meaningless to maintain in their 
living the ideals and standards of 
camp life will find little satisfaction 
in their work and will probably be 
unsuccessful. Young people perceive 
insincerity and sham quickly. They 
are best taught by leaders who per- 
sonify the ideals of camping. 

An emotionally stable and mature 
individua] who subscribes to high 
moral and ethical principles, who 
shows character and integrity in his 
daily relationship with campers, 
should be a successful counselor. Ma- 
turity, it should be pointed out, does 
not refer so much to age as it does to 
development of such traits as judg- 
ment, self-control, and emotional sta- 
bility. Anyone working with children 
must possess these traits to be suc- 
cessful. 

Since a counselor usually cannot at 
all times be closely supervised, he is 
constantly required to make decisions 
and to choose between courses of ac- 
tion on his own. He must handle 
problems, reconcile conflicting ideas, 
and work out compromises among his 
group which are satisfactory to every- 
one. Such work requires control over 
emotion, tact, patience, and sound 
judgment. 


Counselors also assist individuals 
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to plan activities with other campers 
of similar interests. A qualified coun- 
selor offers suggestions as one of the 
group, so that in the active sharing 
of ideas campers gain experience in 
functioning as a group, and acquire 
skills in managing their own activi- 
ties. The counselor should be able 
to draw out, strengthen, and put into 
effective action the leadership capaci- 
ties inherent in young people. Once 
started, the unit camp group should 


pa 


be able to carry on successfully many 
activities under its own leadership. 


To achieve such objectives as: 
guide and serve the time and inter- 
ests of campers so that they will be 
more richly satisfying, provide or- 
ganization and instruction where it 
is desired, and furnish means for 
self-expression through camp activi- 
ties, camp directors need trained, 
sympathetic counselors. They cannot 
afford to stint on providing compe- 
tent leaders. 

Here are some prerequisites for 
good counseling. To be truly success- 
ful, counselors should have all, or at 
least most, of these: | 

1. A sense of the worth and dig- 
nity of every human being. 

2. An understanding of the inter- 
ests and needs of children. 

3. A personal realization and un- 
derstanding of the joy of life and of 
the art of living. 

4. A sense of humor. 

5. A desire to serve. 

6. A concern with the growth and 
development of individuals through 
creative expression. 

7. A sympathetic attitude toward 
others’ opinions and personalities. 





8. A keen, understanding mind. 

9. An ability to lead democratic- 
ally. 

10. A belief in and enthusiasm for 
self-government, for democracy in 


camping. 

11. Sterling character and personal 
integrity. 

12. A pleasing, friendly personal- 
ity. 


18. Organizing ability. 

14. Productive energy and enthusi- 
asm. 

15. Ability to get along with people. 

16. A sense of loyalty and respon- 
sibility for performing duties and as- 
signments conscientiously. 

It is also important that counselors 
have these added traits: 

1. Some special study such as 
would be required for majors in socio- 
logy, recreation, physical education 
or in any other major given at a col- 
lege. 

2. Maturity. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that any specific age 
requirement should be set for camp 
counselors. Maturity should not be 
based on chronological age alone. 

3. Interest and ability to partici- 
pate in informal games, contests, and 
events. 

4. A basic liking for people, re- 
gardless of whether he is employed 
as a cabin counselor, specialty coun- 
selor, waterfront counselor, division 
head, group leader, or even director. 

5. Ability to cope with the camp 
program, and to do some camp or- 
ganizing in order to guide young peo- 
ple. 

6. A definite plan of action, in or- 
der to maintain and be responsible 
for the morale of the campers. 

7. Ability to compile and maintain 
a summary of what his campers do. 

8. Desire and ability to enjoy the 
outdoor life of a camp environment. 

9. Good health and physical stam- 
ina. 

10. Some knowledge of human be- 
havior. 


In return, qualified counselors re- 
ceive the fun that comes from living 
close to nature in the woods and 
mountains, which is not equalled by 
city entertainment. They also re- 
ceive a priceless opportunity to in- 
fluence young people toward positive, 
democratic living. The growth and 
achievements of the young people 
whom they counsel is one of the 
greatest rewards of any camp coun- 
selor. 
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One Key to Successful Camp Operation is 


Counselor Morale 


By EMANUEL TROPP 
Director of Activities, 
Jewish Community Center, Lynn, Mass. 


CAMP is no better than its 
counselors. A corollary state- 


ment is that counselor morale 


is the key to staff effectiveness. Lack 
of morale can undermine the values 





of skills and understandings; high 


morale brings out the full potential 
of a staff. This is a challenge to the 
camp director and head counselor. 

There are all kinds of counselors, 
and all kinds of motives for becom- 
ing counselors. Included are finan- 
cial incentives, appeal of outdoor life, 
desire for social status or group-work 
experience, enjoyment of counseling, 
desire to re-live former camper ex- 
periences, anticipation of fun and 
pleasure. Regardless of all other mo- 
tives, the last named is important to 
most counselors. 

No one will dispute that counselors 
should never have irresponsible fun 
at the expense of duty. But they ac- 
tually need and should experience 
some fun, for the sake of their jobs. 
It should be the fun of sharing the 
enthusiasm and stimulation of a good 
program, the fun of satisfaction from 
a’ good job well done, and the fun 
associated with staff esprit de corps. 
To be performing at top effective- 
ness, counselors must enjoy their 
work. 

The first step in building staff mor- 
ale is in hiring. At the interview 
mutual trust and good will are essen- 
tial. 

A big step can be taken during 
pre-camp training sessions. If you 
have well thought out and well-es- 
tablished plan of camp _ operation, 
counselors will derive a great feeling 
of security from knowing that a de- 
pendable and logical structure exists. 
A democratic tone in pre-camp ses- 
sions, with each counselor’s ideas con- 
sidered and used to the fullest ex- 
tent, will impart a feeling of being 
respected for one’s own worth. | 

A feeling of informal, relaxed good 
humor in staff relationships can open 
the valves for full and valuable dis- 
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cussions. But it should be genuine 
good-willed humor, not artificial hu- 
mor used as a technique; counselors 
are quick to detect artificiality and 
respond accordingly. A feeling of 
excitement and enthusiasm in antici- 
pation of a good camp season, based 
on plans that merit enthusiasm, is 
another builder of staff esprit de 
corps. 

Clear-cut knowledge of job respon- 
sibility is still another aid to staff 
morale which can be called upon dur- 
ing pre-camp training. Counselors 
should know what their assignment 
is, what it entails, what is their re- 
lationship to other staff members, and 
what is the camp's “chain of com- 
mand.” It is important too to keep 
to the bargain, not adding additional, 
unexpected, supplemental responsi- 
bilities. Equally as important as 
knowing what and when one’s duties 
are, is knowing that there is also an 
occasional time-off period for relaxa- 
tion, and when such periods are. 

The first day in camp is likely to 
be hectic and end in tiredness, anxi- 
ety about performance, and concern 
about unexpected developments. It 
is important to have a staff meeting 
at this time to reassure staff about 
the normalcy of first-day problems, 
to permit free discussion of difficul- 
ties and point out solutions, to show 
appreciation of good effort and re- 
sults, and develop a hopeful, positive 
attitude for the morrow. 

From the very beginning it is im- 
portant to start showing genuine ap- 
preciation of the efforts of staff. 
Appreciation should, however, be re- 
served for things deserving apprecia- 
tion and not be more false encourag- 
ment; there are always positive fac- 
tors that can be found and pointed 
up. 
Handling of individual staff prob- 
lems is another avenue through which 
staff morale can be built. Problems 
are bound to develop; if staff mem- 
bers do not seek out the camp direc- 


tor to discuss these, it is best for the 
director to seek out the staff mem- 
bers. A dissatisfied counselor has 
little value and may weaken staff 
morale immeasurably. Counselors 
should be approached with sympathy 
and understanding, and helped to 
solve their problems. 

Requests for special consideration 
by staff members, if handled on the 
basis of granting those which are rea- 
sonable and denying — with full ex- 
planation — those which are not jus- 
tified, can also be a means of devel- 
oping staff morale through building 
staff respect for the director’s fair- 
ness, 

Friendly discussion with construc- 
tive help. will work better than habit- 
ual criticism, when counselors fall 
short of expectation. Poor perform- 
ance and even seeming irresponsibil- 
ity often stem from misunderstand- 
ing or other harmless motives. An 
ounce of positive encouragement, ap- 
preciation and helpful suggestion will 
save a pound of criticism. 

A letdown sometime during the 
camp season is a very natural thing. 
Face this squarely with the staff, rec- 
ognize its naturalness, and point the 
way to a return to former effective- 
ness by a positive and inspirational 
presentation of “‘second wind’ plans. 

Staff social life is an important 
part of building staff morale. Coun- 
selors are usually young men and 
women at the social prime of life. 
Sociability means a great deal at this 
age, and staff parties should be en- 
couraged. They help consolidate good 
feeling about being together on the 
staff and provide opportunity for 
free expression of feelings about 
camp life, staff and administration. 

In this live and growing organism 
called staff morale, the positive, re- 
laxed, happy atmosphere where a 
counselor’s efforts are appreciated 
produces such overwhelming rewards 
that to nurture it becomes the touch- 
stone to a successful camp season. 
The finest potential of staff is real- 
ized, and the campers respond in 
kind. Counselors develop a feeling of 
devotion and loyalty to the camp, and 
program rolls along almost under its 
own steam. This is a camp experi- 
ence to enjoy, to be proud of, and to 
remember for a long time to come. 





Abstracted from a more detailed 
article on day camping prepared by 
the author. 
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(ood Tramme Means Good Counseling! 


By Ricuarp E. Sturtz, Ep. D. 
Syracuse University 


rganized camping, as _ repre- 
ap sented by the American Camp- 

ing Association, is rapidly 
taking on the aspects of a profession. 
This is evidenced most particularly 
by, (1) increasing concern for ser- 
vices rendered to campers, (2) in- 
creasing realization that proper 
camping activities and procedures 
can and should constitute a medium 
of unique value in general educa- 
tion, (3) important recent steps to- 
ward the establishment, acceptance, 
and implementation of camping stand- 
ards, and (4) a growing emphasis 
upon and efforts toward training and 
preparation of more competent adult 
camp leaders. It is this latter as- 
pect with which we are most con- 
cerned in this issue of CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. 

[It is not assumed that the points 
stressed in this article are unknown 
or unrecognized by those in camping 
who are especially interested in the 
training of leaders. However, since 
leadership training is gaining a place 
of prominence and importance in the 
field, and since the last few years 
have brought forth a variety of ideas 
and efforts in the direction of up- 
grading the quality of camp leader- 
ship, it seems both timely and proper 
that we should direct some thinking 
toward certain fundamental process- 
es and procedures. Such thinking 
will serve to focus the numerous ef- 
forts throughout the country to the 
end that desirable coordination and 
continuity may result, and a more 
uniform and_ professional prepara- 
tion in the essentials of good camp 
leadership may be achieved. 

When we consider the nature uf 
modern organized camping and at- 
tempt to project its development in- 
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to the future through observing ap- 
parent trends in program and meth- 
ods we begin to see certain rather 
definite needs which must be served 
by leadership. Most of these needs 
seem to be common knowledge among 
professional camping people and 
need not be dealt with at great 
length, as such, in this article. How- 
ever, the problem which we are fac- 
ing up to is: How can we prepare 
our group counselors and other camp 
leaders to meet these needs more ef- 
fectively? How can we assure this 
relatively young profession of an 
adequate supply of leaders who are 
truly professional people rather than 
glorified “‘baby-sitters’” or just ac- 
tivity specialists? 

The search for a solution to this 
problem immediately presents two 
quite obvious procedures, both of 
which have long been in practice in 
practically all recognized profes- 
sions: (1) pre-service training ex- 
periences, and (2) in-service train- 
ing experiences. On first thought 
these procedures make the solution 
to our problem seem quite simple— 
just provide a course on college 
campuses in “Camp Counseling,” in 
which potential counselors are told 
what they need to know about camp 
leadership, and then send them out 
into camp counseling positions where 
they will learn to apply this knowl- 
edge. 

If it were that easy we would have 
no problem. But, somehow or other 
there seems to be something lacking 
in this method. There is difficulty en- 
countered in getting an adequate 
transfer of theory into practice. So, 
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we not infrequently find young coun- 
selors in camps who can describe 
generally the theory of how they 
should be conducting the activities 
for which they are responsible, or 
how they should proceed in coping 
with problems of motivation and be- 
havior in their cabin groups. BUT 
they do not ACT as if they knew all 
this. Quite often there seems to be 
very little detectable connection be- 
tween what these counselors say 
they should do and what they really 
do. The ability to implement the 
ideas which they have accepted is not 
there. 

The result is that these counselors 
are probably frustrated and dis- 
couraged in their situations, camp- 
ers may be unhappy and disinter- 
ested, and the camp directors are dis- 
satisfied and worried. (And, if the 
parents were aware of some of these 
situations, they probably would take 
their children out of the camps.) 

Perhaps you agree that this kind 
of situation is unfortunate and re- 
grettable. “But,” you may say, “‘Give 
these people a chance to learn. After 
they get a couple of years of experi- 
ence in camp they will catch on to the 
practical techniques. They will profit 
from their errors and eventually be- 
come good counselors.” 

Maybe so. Who can tell? On the 
other hand, they may decide that if 
camp-counseling is going to be so 
non-satisfying they want no more of 
it. Such persons, who might have 
good leadership potential, may be 
lost to organized camping simply be- 
cause they lack adequate preparation 
for carrying out their duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Also, while they are 
going through this ‘school-of-hard- 
knocks” learning process, what is 
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happening to the campers under 
their charge? Are these campers get- 
ting the kind of mature, wise, skilled, 
and enthusiastic guidance to which 
they are surely entitled? 

If we are to improve the general 
situation to any great extent, we 
need to integrate learning of theory 
with learning through practice, by 
devising means which will bring the 
two together in a single situation. 
The educational advantages of doing 
this seem to be obvious. Anyone ac- 
quainted with modern psychology of 
learning realizes that effective learn- 
ing is achieved only when there is 
appropriate change in behavior evi- 
dent. All educators recognize the im- 
portance, to effective learning, of in- 
terest or learning readiness, under- 
standing or insight into the relation- 
ships of ideas and activities, and ap- 
plication through doing the things 
which are to be learned. Effective 
camp leaders must not only be inter- 
ested in camping, they must also 
know what they are doing, why they 
are doing it, and how it is to be done. 

We must discover and apply train- 
ing techniques which will make camp- 
ing interesting and meaningful to 
prospective leaders ; techniques which 
will demonstrate, to the point of 
thorough understanding, how leaders 
can effectively implement the ideas 
about camping and education which 
they have accepted from professional 


literature, classroom instructors, and 
camp directors. Only through such 
techniques, applied in an integrating 
situation, can we hope to _ help 
trainees bridge the gap _ between 
theory and practice with any reason- 
able degree of surety and efficiency. 

In attempting to do this, we must 
always keep uppermost in our con- 
cern the welfare of the campers who 
may be in some ways involved in the 
situation. They must not be permit- 
ted to suffer for the sake of advan- 
tage to the trainees. 

Realizing that during any single 
camping experience, whether it be 
for two weeks or two months, there 
are limitations of time, that educa- 
tion takes time under even the most 
favorable circumstances, and that the 
acquisition of many concepts, knowl- 
edges, and skills is essential] to good 
camp leadership, it becomes obvious- 
ly impossible to give, in one experi- 
ence, a complete and finished train- 
ing in camp leadership. Hence, train- 
ees must come into the training pro- 
gram with some educational back- 
ground upon which a finishing experi- 
ence can be built. They must already 
possess some of the basic tools with 
which to work. 

It is not a purpose of this paper to 
attempt to set standards for the se- 
lection of trainees. However, it does 
seem reasonable to state that such 
persons should have, at the least, an 
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elementary understanding of human 
growth and development, the theory 
of learning, the concept of demo- 
cratic living, and some proficiency in 


the skills of some of the more com- 


monly used camping activities. 

In view of the previously men- 
tioned points, the following factors 
seem to be essential to setting up 
camping leadership training pro- 
grams that will do the job that needs 
to be done: 


1. A suitable situation, involving 
an operating camp for children or 
youth which is equipped with ade- 
quate facilities and staff for carrying 
on a program which will meet stand- 
ards approved by the American 
Camping Association. 


2. An integrated program of 
theory and practice, based upon a 
sound philosophy of camping and 
education for democratic living. 


3. A camp staff which is qualified 
by reason of education and experi- 
ence to carry out the training pro- 
gram and render effective guidance 
to trainees in all camping situations. 

4. Selection of trainees with rela- 
tion to both professional interest and 
background for such training. 


5. An adequate library of care- 
fully selected books and other source 
materials for study and reference- 
use by trainees. 


6. Ample time, set aside within 
the program, for trainees to engage 
in independent study and to partici- 
pate in organized discussions and 
conferences of an instructional na- 
ture. 


7. Carefully planned and _ super- 
vised practice experiences in leader- 
ship of groups of campers in normal 
camp program activities. (‘Trainees 
should never be given full major pro- 
gram responsibilities until such time 
as the staff feels they are ready to 
assume them. ) | 


8. Opportunities for trainees to 
enter into and share democratically 
the processes of planning and con- 
ducting the camp program as well as 
their own training program. 

9. A continuous and searching eval- 
uation procedure, in which trainees 
share, involving the total program. 

Regardless of who sets up and op- 
erates a camp leadership training 
program, a college, a social agency, 
or a camp director, it would seem 
that consideration should be given to 
these important factors. 
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By Emity WELcH 
Director of Counselor Training 
Camp Wyonegonic 


Counselor Training Can Be 


Professional 





OWADAYS 16 and 17 year 
N old boys and girls, who are 

enjoying an_ increasing 
amount of freedom at home, think 
they have, and probably really have, 
outgrown the routine of a regular 
camper experience. At the same 
time, their ability and their enthu- 
siasm for camping make them a po- 
tential source of future counselor 
strength that cannot be allowed to go 
to waste. It is too badly needed, as 
every camp director knows to his or 
her sorrow! 

At Camp Wyonegonic, Denmark, 
Me., we are trying to be realistic 
about this situation. We know that 
so-called counselor training courses 
for 16 year olds, which are depend- 
ent upon the spare time of the reg- 
ular counselor staff and which too 
often develop into work projects, are 
not the answer. Nor are 17 year olds, 
in our opinion, mature enough to as- 
sume the responsibilities involved in 
being a counselor. Yet, they find 
themselves frustrated when most 
camp directors will not consider them 
as candidates. 

It seemed wise to us, therefore, to 
formulate a three-year plan which 
we hope may bridge the gap between 
the end of a camper experience and 
the beginning of a counselor experi- 
ence. We have a two-year in-camp 
training course for the 16 and 17 


16 


year olds; we urge that these two 
years be followed by a summer spent 
in travel, if possible, to broaden 
horizons. If this isn’t feasible, we 
suggest some purposeful activity for 
the summer, volunteer or otherwise. 
This brings the young people to the 
beginning of their college or profes- 
sional work and some of them at 
least will be ready to start counselor- 
ing at the end of their freshman 
year. 

For this course, there is a director 
and an assistant who have no other 
counselor duties. The 16 year olds 
live in a separate unit, with the as- 
sistant director living nearby to act 
in an advisory capacity. The latter is 
a person professionally trained in 
physica] education. During the first 
year she instructs the girls in how to 
teach the regular activities one finds 
in every camp: swimming, canoeing, 
rowing, camp craft, and tennis. Se- 
nior life saving is also a requirement. 
This work occupies the mornings. 


In the afternoon and evening the 
girls are free to sail or play tennis 
or hike, as they wish. Some of them 
use this time to perfect their own 
skill, rather than just for the fun of 
doing it. In addition, during the sum- 
mer they take several camping trips, 
they visit other camps, they plan a 
Sunday service and some of the 
evening programs, and they observe 
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the teaching methods of the regular 
counselor staff. 

They do not attend counselor 
meetings, nor do they assume coun- 
selor responsibilities. From time to 
time they are given the chance to test 
their teaching ability, but always un- 
der close supervision. By the end of 
the summer their skills should be 
perfected and they should know what 
activity or activities they want to 
teach. 

Once a week the group and the 
director of the course have a general 
get together. Questions about coun- 
seloring begin to need to be an- 
swered, help with evening programs 
or the Sunday service may be the or- 
der of the day, visits to other camps 
may be evaluated, or the girls may 
want to know about specific details 
such as the use of a topographic or 
weather map. Not until the second 
year do we attempt to present the 
overall picture of what it means to 
be a camp counselor. 

Any girl who continues the course 
a second year should know that she 
really wants to be a counselor, and 
should be ready to do some intensive 
training toward that goal. Because 
camp life is first and foremost a liv- 
ing experience, and because living 
with little children and with teen- 
agers means a different approach, 
the second-year girls spend a part of 
the summer living in each _ unit, 
junior, intermediate, and __ senior, 
rather than in a separate unit of 
their own. 

At a meeting of the group each 
morning, the director tries to pre- 
sent camping in general and _ the 
counselor's relation to her own camp 
in particular. This means _ such 
things as the history and _ present 
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status of the camping movement; 
child growth and development, with 
case discussions; relations with the 
director and with other members of 
the staff; program planning; health 
and safety of campers; etc. In ad- 
dition, it means something of per- 
haps greater importance because it 
may be the deciding factor between 
developing a good or not-so-good 
counselor. 


The counselor who has tricks up 
her sleeve, so to speak, for rainy 
days, for camp fires, for going-to- 
bed time, will be much more welcome 
than a one-track person or specialist. 
Quite some time, therefore, is spent 
in gathering material for these 
‘tricks’: games, stunts, ideas for spe- 
cial events, simple dramatics, story 
telling. Ways and means of arousing 
an interest in nature which any coun- 
selor may use are also discussed. 
Such things as color hikes, spot 
hikes, listening hikes, are fun and 
often at the same time eye-openers. 
Counselors who are prepared to be 
ready to seize every opportunity as 
it comes are the ones camp directors 
long for. 

In the afternoons and evenings the 
girls join in the life of the unit, con- 
tributing of their skills as they are 
able. They assist under careful su- 
pervision in teaching some of the 
regular activities when opportunity 
occurs. They plan evening programs. 
From time to time, they help with 
rest hour and _ going-to-bed time. 
They are urged to take the initiative 
in offering their help with the extra 
activities about which they learn at 
their morning meetings. They attend 
counselor meetings. 

The effort is made to present coun- 
seloring, not as a pleasant summer 
vacation, but as a job which needs a 
professional point of view, excellent 
health, emotional maturity, and the 
ability to work wisely by organizing 
one’s time to prevent pressure, to 
rest wisely, to play wisely, and to 
eat wisely. There is emphasis, too, 
on the great compensations and ex- 
hilaration that come from living with 
a group of eager, enthusiastic, plas- 
tic young people in a homogeneous, 
friendly atmosphere of learning-by- 
doing, away from the superficialities 
of urban life and the relentless rou- 
tine of the school program. Camp 
living can be living at its best and 
the well-trained counselor can help 
to make it so. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Direc- 
tor of Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College. 


A Fre_p GuIpDE TO THE SHELLS OF OUR 
ATLANTIC AND GuLF Coasts, by Per- 
cy A. Morris. Published by Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
1947, $3.50. Reviewed by John W. 
Brainerd, Biology Department, 
Springfield (Mass.) College. 

With this pocket field guide, a youth 
leader can perhaps keep one jump 
ahead of bright-eyed youngsters who 
are sure to notice the shells along the 
sea shore. A few of the persevering 
children may themselves pore over the 
40 full-page photographic plates which 
present a wealth of pictures for com- 
parison with unknown specimens. A 
paragraph of text supplements each il- 
lustration, the plate and text for each 
species bearing page cross references. 

This volume represents a tremendous 
stride in the right direction. It is to be 
hoped that this shell book can gain 
enough popularity to warrant future, 
improved editions. The book is worthy 
of wide use by those who like to wade 
in salt water and to comb sea beaches, 
people who crave knowledge of the 
beautiful world around them, and who 
realize that the only way to learn is to 
creep up on knowledge, like a “‘plodding 
Pelecypod.”’ 


WEBS IN THE WIND, the Habits of Web- 
Weaving Spiders, by Winifred Dun- 
can. Published by The Ronald Press 
Co., New York City, 1949. 387 pages, 
$4.50. Reviewed by John W. Brain- 
erd. 


The author discovered that “the spi- 
der family had a talent for architecture 
unequaled in the invertebrate world.” 
Miss Duncan herself has an exception- 
al ability in weaving, having created 
strand by strand an enjoyable and use- 
ful story of spider webs. 

During the study through which we 
accompany her, night and day, indoors 
and out, she makes significant additions 
to spider science. Even more _note- 
worthy, her enthusiastic attitude to- 


ward little “unimportant” living things 
bedews her gossamer writing so that 
our eyes are drawn to new, fascinating 
angles of our daily life. 

The book is too full of detail for 
most of us to read straight through. But 
it is not the detailedness of a multi- 
termed scientific report; rather it is 
the closeness of attention to amazing 
little things which loom large in a 
spider's world. It is nature study at 
its best. 


Six Picture Packets. Published by 
M. A. Donohue & Co., 711 Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5. $1.00 per set. 
(Order direct from publishers. ) 
Indian Pictures. In this set there 

are six pictures, in four colors, size 
10x12 inches. The artist is Lone 
Wolf, an outstanding Blackfoot In- 
dian. Campers who are studying In- 
dianlore should find this set of real 
interest; some might like to decorate 
their cabins with these colorful pic- 
tures. 

Animal Babies. This is a set of 12 
pictures, beautifully reproduced in 
four colors, and also 10x12 inches in 
size. The artist has caught very real 
expressions on the faces of the ani- 
mals, and they should prove quite 
appealing to younger campers, if 
hung in a Junior Lodge or where- 
ever younger campers have their ac- 
tivities. 

Traveling with the Birds, Wild 
Animals, Domestic Animals and 
Birds at Home. These attractive sets, 
of 12 pictures each, are all repro- 
duced in four colors and ‘are the 
same size as those mentioned above. 
These sets might well be used in a 
nature room to add color and give in- 
spiration to campers. Of the four 
sets, perhaps the least attractive, 
from the point of view of a camp, 
is the domestic animals set. 


Twenty Teper Tates For “Y”’ IN- 
DIAN GuipEs, by M. M. Lotz and 
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Douglas Monahan. Published by 

Association Press, New York City. 

$0.75. Reviewed by Charles F. 

Weckwerth. 

All the peoples of the world seem 
to like stories. Our libraries are 
stocked with legends and folk tales 
of all lands and civilizations. Both 
primitive and civilized tribes and na- 
tions have passed on stories for gen- 
erations. Speakers and _ lecturers, 
whether in informal gatherings or in 
academic settings, are quick to illus- 
trate their salient points with stories. 
Little folk and big fry oftimes tell 
tall tales with vivid imagination. Sun- 
day school, the playground, the 
camp, the voluntary agency, the 
home, the school, the street corner, 
the club, the hideout—all are places 
where stories can be heard. 

However, the leader’s problem is 
always one of selection when time is 
of the essence and at a premium. 
What stories can I tell to boys be- 
tween the ages of seven and nine? 
These are important years for very 
imaginative minds at such an age 
level. Stories which illustrate, as well 
as challenge one’s good standards of 
behavior, are important for such boy 
groups. 

This little collection of Indian 
stories has been well selected and 
told simply and succinctly. The busy 
leader can quickly read each story 
for personal retelling, or read dir- 
ectly from the printed page while 
sitting around the fire. In addition, 
following each story are listed a 
number of very provocative ques- 
tions. These appear to the reviewer 
to guarantee interested and pointed 
discussion among eager listeners. 
Such an inexpensive collection of In- 
dian tales should be in the personal 
library of all leaders of youth. 


THe HorseMANn’s ComMPANION, by 
Margaret Cabell Self. Published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
City, 1949. $8.00. Reviewed by 
Grace L. Webster, graduate stu- 
dent, Physical Education Depart- 
ment, Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege. 

This is a thoroughly delightful 
book which should be included in 
every camp library. It is written for 
children by a person who has spent 
a good many years coming to under- 
stand children and their ways around 
horses. 

Liberally interwoven with anec- 
dotes and stories is practical advice 
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about such things as how to buy a 
horse, how to care for him, how to 
ride him on the trail and in the ring, 
how to dress yourself and your 
horse and what to do if you have a 
pony named ‘Wow’ who becomes cast 
in his stall and feels sure that he 
must be dead because he had tried to 
get up “... hadn't he? And he found 
that it was no use. No, he was dead 
and so he might as well stay dead, 
and that was that!”’ 

The novice or the expert will en- 
joy this book; the novice for the 
practical advice that it has to offer 
and the expert for the delightful nar- 
rative. It is illustrated with very 
amusing drawings by Wesley Dennis 
which bring chuckles to those who 
have worked with chuldren and 
horses. 


40 Ratny Day Games, 60 SWELL 
PLAYMATE GaMEs, PLay ALONE 
Fun, and 80 Puay Ipeas, by Car- 
oline Horowitz. Published by Hart 
Publishing Co., New York City, 
1950. 96 pages, cloth, $1.25 each, 
paper $0.50 each. Reviewed by 
William H. Koch, Jr., aide to the 
Director of Recreation and Camp- 
ing, Springfield (Mass.) College. 
This selection of four paper-bound 

books is part of the Happy Hour 

Series of books written by the au- 

thor for children from 4 to 14. The 

entire series is written primarily for 
direct use by children, and type, 
format, line drawings, and text are 
appropriately designed for young 
readers. 40 Rainy Day Games is par- 
ticularly designed for the 9-14 age 
group, 60 Swell Playmate Games for 
the 7-13 age group, Play Alone Fun 
for the 6-9 group, and 80 Play Ideas 
for the 4-7 age group. 

The books contain a wealth of 


ideas for play-alone games, word 
games, paper-and-pencil games, sim- 
ple stunts, dramatics, and many, 
many ideas for crafts projects re- 
quiring little equipment or super- 
vision. 

The chief value of these little vol- 
umes lies in their possible use by 
camping people as a source of ideas 
for cabin group, individual, and per- 
haps’ even specialty activities and 
projects, all nicely cataloged by age 
groups. The amount and variety of 
the suggestions presented, as well as 
their simplicity, will serve well to 
keep a counselor supplied with ideas 
to meet the needs and interests of 
his campers. There are eight addi- 
tional volumes to the series. 


CrEATIVE Pray ActiNG, by Isabel 
B. Burger. Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York City, 
1950. $3.00. Reviewed by W. T. 
Simpson, Head of Department of 
Drama, Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege. 

This text is evidently designed to 
instruct both teacher and pupil. It 
gives many pertinent suggestions to 
both directors and amateur actors. 
Throughout the text I find evidence 
that the author is fascinated by the 
term “creative.”’ With a well-written 
play-manuscript before him, an ex- 
perienced director can create a liv- 
ing, breathing performance. Within 
the frame of such directors’ layout, 
the players become creative in mak- 
ing the roles real people. 

The experienced, ardent actor so 
closely associates himself with his 
character that he truly transcends 
his ordinary self. The audience be- 
comes aware of that elevation of the 
spirit which Maxwell Anderson 
claims is the goal of all good play- 
ing. This experience will come when 
we have a good script, an intelligent 
director and earnest, attentive ac- 
tors, be they young or old. 

In my own experience, with pro- 
fessional and amateur, I have found 
youth of all types and ages showing 
avid interest in the basic fundamen- 
tals of stage movement and speech. 
Such training becomes more than a 
jolly good time. Youth soon discov- 
ers the beauty of good performance 
based upon the work and experience 
of creative artists of the past. 

This text seems to try to combine 
the problems and disciplines of good 
technique with the laissez-faire atti- 
tude of a playground romp. 
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RrYNoLp E. CarLson 


ACA President 


AMPING leaders have been 
giving serious thought lately to 
the role camping can play in 

the national emergency and_ in 
strengthening our civilian defense ef- 
fort. Experts in camping have been 
in consultation with government of- 
ficials in this regard. 


Surely we all want the camping 
movement to make a maximum con- 
tribution to our national welfare. 
Camping has its own unique part in 
improving civilian morale and in the 
development of the nation’s youth in 
the fields of initiative, resourceful- 
ness, independence, physical vigor, 
and ability to survive under primi- 
tive conditions. The possible use of 
camp facilities and areas themselves, 
in an all-out defense effort, has been 
considered. 


In view of the real contribution to 
the nation which camping can make, 
the ruling of the National Production 
Authority placing camps in the same 
category as many types of commer- 
cial recreation demonstrates a serious 
failure on our part to interpret suf- 
ficiently to others the values of camp- 
ing. Such a ruling points up the need 
for the American Camping Associa- 
tion to build itself into such a posi- 
tion that it can speak with a strong 
united voice for the entire camping 
movement. 


To serve effectively, then, our as- 
sociation must itself be more effec- 
tive. Those of us who were privi- 
leged to participate in the Bynden 
Wood workshop spent three days 
in consideration of this problem. 
Here are some convictions of my 
own which, though not new, were 
strengthened at the workshop. 


First, there is a great need for in- 
terpreting the values of camping to 
the public and to other groups. Ar- 
ticles which have appeared in cer- 
tain magazines during this past year 
have demonstrated a lack of under- 
standing of both the values of camp- 
ing and the purposes of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association. We must 
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make it generally known what good 
camping is and that the improvement 
of camping is our business. 

Second, the national movement 
must be strengthened by including a 
higher percentage of camps and 
camp personnel in its membership. 
Though our present membership cam- 
paign is laudable, our growth must 
continue through constant effort, not 
through spurts. We must show non- 
members the advantages of belonging 
—the stimulus that comes from as- 
sociation with like-minded enthusi- 


asts, the chances for self-improve- 
ment through education, the advan- 
tages to camping that come from a 
strong united movement. More than 
these, we must let non-members know 
that they can best contribute to the 
camping movement by joining. We 
need their cooperation in the im- 
provement of camping standards and 
practices; we need their support in 
advancing the interests of good 
camping. 


Third, our association is limited in 
some respects by its financial posi- 
tion. Our ability to render service 
both locally and nationally will be 
increased as we secure more funds. 
The placing of more members in 
higher classifications and the search- 
ing out of new sources of funds in 
the form of gifts will help us toward 
a goal of sufficient strength to play 
our part in the world today. 
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Editor’s Note: This is the first of a 
series of cartooned craft ideas, pre- 
pared by Herb Sweet, ACA vice- 
president and operator, with his wife, 
of Acorn Farm Camp, in Indiana. 
Others will appear in future issues. 

I have seen this simple grill used 
in several parts of the country by 
campers of different ages. This is a 
good craft project to work out in 
camp before an evening cook out. 
These grills can be made in several 
shapes, but this demonstrates an 
easy method for beginning out-of- 
door cooks. Campers can also take 
them home for family picnics. 

Campers will need tin snips to cut 


out a long section from the side of a 
large tin can. Cut it the width de- 
sired, but handle with care. An or- 
dinary coat hanger can be bent in an 
oblong shape about four inches by 
fourteen inches. Straighten the hook 
so that the wire can be inserted into 
a small hole bored into the end of a 
six inch section of broom handle. 
This serves as a handle for the grill. 

Cut the tin so that there is three- 
eighths of an inch left over to bend 
over the coat hanger frame. With a 
round head hammer bend the edge, 
and pound in small hamburger sized 
indentations to hold the grease which 
helps prevent burning. 
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Animal, Vegetable or Mineral? 


A Few Words of Advice to the Nature Counselor 


By WILuiAM HILLcourT 
National Director of Scoutcraft, BSA 


S A NATURE counselor, it is 
your responsibility to awaken 


in others curiosity, wonder 
and love of nature. Your success will 
depend on your personality, your un- 
derstanding and your approach. 


Your personality 


You can’t get others enthusiastic 
about nature, unless you are genuine- 
ly enthusiastic yourself. A bubbling, 
contagious enthusiasm is your best 
ally for catching the interest of oth- 
ers—not the artificial slap-on-the- 
back kind, but the kind that is the 
result of a deep love for nature in 
all her forms. The sincerity of your 
enthusiasm will be evident to all who 
come in contact with you—they will 
soon catch some of it themselves. 

But enthusiasm is not enough. You 
need a certain amount of leadership 
ability to go with it. Almost any per- 
son who knows where he is going cau 
become a leader. It is a matter of 
having a program that you believe in. 
and the ability to present it simply 
and sincerely. 

Your understanding 

It is of great help if you have a 
good general understanding of na- 
ture—not necessarily the deep in- 
sight of an expert, but rather the 
knowledge of the interested ama- 
teur. You need not be a walking en- 
evyclopedia. On the contrary, it will 
prove of far greater importance t: 
the people with whom you deal, if 
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you can get them to seek out the in- 
formation for themselves, in field 
books and pamphlets, rather than 
have the answer pat for them the 
moment they ask you. There is no 
question which of the attitudes is bet- 
ter when, for example, a youngster 
brings you a wiggling snake and you 
have the choice between, “Well, well, 
what have we here? Let’s see if we 
can find out what it is!” or “That’s 
a garter snake! Next!” 

One of your big objectives is to in- 
spire others to become self-active, 
self-observant and self-reliant. But 
that requires far more than an un- 
derstanding of subject matter: It re- 
quires an understanding of the peo- 
ple you are attempting to lead—a re- 
alization that any one of them is as 
important as any one else. Remem- 
ber that each has his own interests 
and is trying to pursue them to the 
best of his ability, gropingly, per- 
haps, and needing a helping hand. 

If you can make each person feel 
your sincere interest in him, you will 
have little difficulty in inspiring him 
to do his best toward broadening his 
own knowledge and toward advanc- 
ing the work of the group. 


Your approach 


In dealing with campers, your 
main problem is to catch them long 
enough to influence them. You have 
them for a few fleeting weeks only. 
They come to camp with their own 
ideas of what they want to do. To 


many of them nature is “sissy-stuff.”’ 
You must prove to them that it is 
virile and vital. This cannot be done 
by setting a morning or an after- 
noon period aside for “Nature.” It 
must be done by correlating nature 
with the rest of the program, mak- 
ing use of opportunities as they come 
along, creating experiences—infiltra- 
tion, if you like. It must be done 
through Eeploits and Eacitement. 

Hiking along some twilight hour, 
you may happen on a deer. A quiet 
warning silences the group. “How 
close can we get to it?’ There's a 
thrill to stalking a deer through dew- 
laden grass. There may be a beaver 
dam somewhere near camp. An even- 
ing’s vigil watching the colony at 
work will never be forgotten. Climb- 
ing for a squirrel’s nest—diving for 
samples of life from the lake bot- 
tom—gliding silently in a canoe 
close to a kingfisher’s perch—getting 
up before the break of dawn to listen 
to the bird chorus—there’s excite- 
ment and challenge to each of these 
exploits. 

Excitement in the beginning to the 
few, perhaps—but you want to 
reach them all. You want them all in 
on the fun. How interest the others? 
By souvenirs brought home from the 
trips — beaver-gnawed branches, a 
live snake, a praying mantis, an ant- 
cleaned animal skull. By publicizing 
the unusual on the bulletin board of 
camp or meeting room. By creating 
nature trails and trailside museums. 
By short nature reports around the 
council fire. By making the uniniti- 
ated fee] the mysterious fraternity 
that somehow exists among nature 
enthusiasts, and making them eager 
to join it. 


You can catch youth through a 


great number of nature activities. . 


The trick is to spring the right ac- 
tivity at the right time, keeping at it 
as long as it thrills—then shifting to 
another before the interest wanes. «\ 
little here, a little there—it takes 
time and effort and patience to teach 
a youngster to walk woodmanlike 
through nature, aware of the teem- 
ing life around him. 





(This article is extracted from the 
chapter “Getting others interested in 
Nature’ from the recent edition of 
“Field Book of Nature Activities,” 
by William Hillcourt, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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By Fay Wetcu 
N. Y. State College of Forestry, 


Syracuse 
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Pointers on Woods Courtesy 


N YOUR own home, or in the 
t homes of friends, you follow 

certain commonly accepted rules 
of good manners. In the woods there 
are different but no less definite 
codes of woods etiquette. When 
these are violated it is usually 
through carelessness or ignorance 
rather than by deliberate intent. It is 
the privilege and duty of those who 
respect and know how to use the 
out-of-doors to help others who are 
just getting acquainted with the 
forest environment. Most of the fol- 
lowing rules relating to wilderness 
manners are probably familiar to 
you. In fact you may think of some 
that have been omitted. The follow- 
ing suggestions are made in order 
that you may feel more “at home” 
and avoid danger or criticism when 
you are in the woods. 


1. Treat your forests as thought- 
fully as you would want others to 
treat your own garden or home. 


2. Though in the wilderness, re- 
member that others have preceded 
and many will follow you. 

3. Ask permission before going on 
private land, and be_ particularly 
careful of fences, crops, and do- 
mestic animals. 

4. Be careful about destroying 
vegetation. Do not needlessly muti- 
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late flowers, ferns or trees, nor 
harm wildlife. 

5. Play fair. Observe the fish and 
game laws. These are designed to 
regulate hunting and fishing so as to 
assure a permanent breeding stock 
and reserve a fair share for each 
hunter or fisherman. 

6. Do not touch or disturb the 
children of the forest. The baby 
bird, fawn or rabbit that you think 
is “lost”? probably has parents who 
only await your departure before 
taking over. a 

7. Be very careful with fire. Mis- 
used or uncontrolled fire can“become 
your worst enemy, destroying your 
tent, your belongings, the forest, the 
soil, the wildfolk, even your own life. 
So fire building and fire prevention 
merit your careful study and atten- 
tion. Remove all inflammable ma- 
terials to a safe distance before 
lighting your fire. 

8. Be sure your fire is out before 
you leave it. Put out every match. If 
you break them between your thumb 
and fingers before throwing them 
away, you will be certain they are 
out. 

Crush out every cigarette. Tear 
the butt apart and dump the tobac- 
co, to be doubly sure it is out. Be 
equally careful with cigars and 
pipes. Do not smoke at all in the 


woods when they are very dry. 
Smokers cause four out of ten fires 
in some states. 

Drown every fire. Do not merely 
pour water on it. Wet ashes will 
form a “roof” that keeps the water 
from reaching the coals below. Take 
a stick and stir and dig while splash- 
ing on more water until every coal 
is dead. 

9. Bury or burn filth and rubbish. 
Avoid polluting springs, streams, or 
lakes. 

10. Leave your’ picnic ground, 
campsite, or cabin in as good condi- 
tion as you found it—or better, if 
possible. Assume that the next camp- 
per may. be drenched or freezing, so 
leave a supply of dry wood and kind- 
ling in a protected place. 

11. Help keep trails open and in 
good condition. Do not drop papers 
or other rubbish along trails or roads. 

12. The true woodsman is always 
friendly, hospitable, and ready and 
willing to help anyone in need. 





From “When You Are in the 
Woods,” a booklet published by the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, New York, in March, 1950. 
A copy of the booklet will be sent 
upon request to Room 121, Bray 


Hall, College of Forestry, Syracuse 
10, NN. YF. 
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full-blooded Arizona Indian whom the boys admiringly call Chief Black Wolf. 


They’re your boys...and ours, too! 


These seven “‘part-time Indians” are typical of the 
youngsters at any summer camp. They’re your boys 
all right, you’re a pal, a teacher and an inspiration 
to every one of them. 

It may surprise you, but we think of them as our 
boys, too! Like you, we want to help them grow up 
to be healthy, happy Americans. That’s one of the 
reasons we take so much trouble to see that the food 
we sell is as good as it possibly can be. 

Long before harvest time, General Mills grain 
survey men are afield in the grain country—check- 
ing the quality of the oncoming crop. Later, when 
the grain reaches market, we’ll know where to buy 
the choicest for our flours and foods. 

At our Products Control Laboratories, hard-to- 
please inspectors continuously test all General Mills 
food products. Into their test tubes and ovens go 
samples of these products from each of our mills and 
plants. And then—to make sure the foods reach you 
just as fresh and good as when they leave our plants 


—we constantly check, test, and improve the con- 
tainers they’re packed in. 


Why do we do all this? Is it because serving our 
customers well is the best way to build our business ? 
Yes, of course, but more than that—we owe it to 
them to keep the quality of General Mills products 
always the same... consistently superior. 











Makers of Kix... Wheaties... Cheerios... 
Bisquick ...Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Enriched Flour... Softasilk Cake Flour... 
Betty Crocker GingerCake and Cooky Mix 
... Betty Crocker PartyCake Mix . . . Crust- 
quick...Betty Crocker Devils Food Cake Mix. 











LISTEN! Starting next month, announcements promoting camping are scheduled for the following General Mills 


network radio programs: ‘The Lone Ranger”, ‘Live Like a Millionaire”, “Armstrong of the S.B.1.”, “The Breakfast Club.” 
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Leaders Traimmé Camp Held 


By MapbELINE SANFORD 
Publications Chairman, Central 
New York Section, ACA 


UR SECTION of ACA, work- 
ing with several other organi- 
zations in the field of youth 

work, ran a very successful coopera- 
tive New York State Leaders Train- 
ing Camp last spring. What follows 
is a report of this meeting; we hope 
that some of the ideas in it may 
prove helpful to camping people in 
other areas, who may wish to develop 
similar courses or make additions to 
courses they already run. 


The New York State Leaders 
Training Camp for camp directors, 
counselors and camp committee mem- 
bers was held at Hidden Valley 4-H 
Camp at Watkins Glen, N. Y., June 
5 to 10. It was sponsored by the 
Rochester and Syracuse Camping 
Division of the Social Agency Coun- 
cils, the New York Extension Serv- 
ice, and the Central New York Sec- 
tion of ACA. 


More than 75 attended and took 


part in classes in social recreation, 
crafts, water safety, conservation 
education, campcraft, song leader- 
ship, and allied subjects. Intensive 
classes were held each morning and 
afternoon, for a total of 414 hours 
per day. Each camper was permitted 
to enroll for but one course. 

In addition there were afternoon 
discussion-group meetings on “Peo- 
ple in Camp” and “Camp Philoso- 
phy,” a vesper service each day, and 
evening discussion groups on various 
phases of camp _ administration. 
There were also shorter courses or 
seminars on orienteering, leadership 
problems, outdoor recreation, and 
camp ceremonies. These were open 
to all in attendance. 

Experts in the fields covered were 
on hand as instructors, but the pri- 
mary method of learning was 
through sharing of knowledge and 
skills with other members of the 
camp. 

The New York State Traveling 
Library provided us with many 
books, which were always in use 
whenever there was a moment to 
spare. In addition, a library repre- 
sentative told us how this service 
was available to camps during the 
summer. 

Plans are already made for our 
1951 leaders’ training camp, and we 
look forward to an even more re- 
warding experience this year. 





Group-Work Principles Effective 


In Pre-Camp Training 


ANY DIRECTORS have 
faced the problem of how 
pre-camp _ staff 





to make 
training interesting, vital and use- 
ful. One director found part of the 
answer in greater use of group-work 
principles. 

So he could start at the point 
where his counselors were, he set up 
a small committee representing staff 
to consider values, methods, etc., of 
pre-camp training. The committee 
concluded training of value should 
(1) acquaint staff with the camp and 
its routine, (2) aid counselors in 
gaining basic skills knowledge, (3) 
introduce counselors to each other 
and develop esprit de corps, and (4) 
add to counselors knowledge regard- 
ing the age group with whom they 
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would be working. Thus, the value of 
pre-camp training was “sold” to the 
representative counselors. 

Next, the committee was asked 
which activities and skills would be 
most helpful. Through their recom- 
mendations, the director was able to 
help them develop a curriculum de- 
signed especially for their needs. 
Here was the “starting-point” prin- 
ciple again at work. 

Another group-work principle — 
group members sharing group re- 
sponsibilities—was used in getting 
more experienced staff members to 
lead discussions, direct activities, ete. 
This plan also set counselors think- 
ing in advance of camp about camp. 

Methods of presenting material 
were also discussed, and the com- 


mittee felt a discussion period, fol- 
lowed by a workshop and then by 
another brief discussion period would 
be best. A third group-work princi- 
ple was involved—learning can best 
take place when one is actively par- 
ticipating in an activity. 

Next the committee, guided by the 
director, made up the daily schedule 
for the training session. It was pat- 
terned after a regular camp day, so 
counselors could see and feel how the 
camp actually operated. The entire 
staff was notified of the committee’s 
meetings and plans, sent a copy of 
the training-session program, and in- 
vited to offer improvements. 

The resulting pre-camp training 
session proved very successful. Not 
only did counselors obtain the spe- 
cific information they needed, but al- 
so experience in calling into play 
basic group-work principles. Camp, 
counselors, director, and campers all 
gained from the plan. 
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Information @ Products @ Literature ¢ Service ¢ for Camps 
Use handy coupon below to obtain additional FREE information 


Waterproof resin glue suitable for 
boat building and repairing, for glu- 
ing outdoor furniture, for craft-shop 
and other similar uses is described in 
a folder offered camp directors by The 
Borden Co., Chemical Division. In- 
cluded are directions for using the 
product. Known as Cascophen, the 
glue is said to make completely water- 
proof and weatherproof bonds. (123) 


Low-cost hot-water and steam service 
for users who cannot justify the large 
capital investment required for indus- 
trial boiler installation, are described 
in literature available from Malsbary 
Mfg. Co. Included is information on 
capacity, operating features, types 
available, etc., as well as pictures of 
typical units. (126) 


Analyzing costs of hot water heating 
methods is made easy by a new bulle- 
tin prepared by Pick Mfg. Co. The 
bulletin contains a cost-check table de- 
signed to promote comparison between 
various heating methods, and also 
catalogs and points out features of the 


compact Pick Instantaneous Steam In- 
jection Heater. Savings of up to one- 
third -in fuel, installation and main- 
tenance costs are also cited in Bulle- 
tin WH-12. (110) 


Tableware designed especially for 
camps and other institutional uses, is 
now available in an expanded line of 
Jade-ite Fire-King cups, plates, bowls, 
according to a recent announcement 
from the manufacturers, Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass Co. Said to be the lowest 
priced, high quality ware on the mar- 
ket, the producers claim its use can 
reduce service costs as much as 50%. 
(111) 


A new foot bath featuring a combina- 
tion sponge rubber mat and reservoir 
which automatically feeds fungicide 
solution to the mat as it is used, for as 
many as 1500 treatments, thereby elim- 
inating frequent fillings, overfilling, 
splash and waste, has been announced 
by Foam-X Co., who offer camps a free 
test designed to prove at no expense 
the value of the method. (112) 
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Dishwashing machines, in ten sizes 
and types to suit every need, are pic- 
tured, described, and _ specifications 
given in a new two-color folder pre- 
pared by Autosan Division of Colt’s 
Mfg. Co. Included is information to 
help the reader decide which machine 
is best for his needs. (113) 


Coupon books, for easing problems of 
handling camper purchases at the 
camp store or trading post, are the 
subject of a leaflet prepared by Allison 
Coupon Co., which gives a step-by-step 
description of how any camp can oper- 
ate the coupon system. (114) 


Rowboat kits, which combine sea- 
worthiness with high-level craft activ- 
ity and low cost, are the subject of lit- 
erature available from C. C. Galbraith 
& Son, Inc. Also described and pic- 
tured are the company’s line of floats, 
diving boards, and boats of several 
types. (115) 


Solving seating problems on the camp 
grounds is the aim of a new product, 
S and R Seat Ends. These metal seat 
ends, which are quickly set up by in- 
serting boards to make benches, offer 
many advantages to camp directors. 
Operation is simple; almost any nor- 
mal size of board can be used, and 
built-in tightening bolts make setting 
up very simple. Winter storage prob- 
lems are also greatly eased; when dis- 
mantled, 100 seat ends can be stacked 
in an ordinary closet. The wood seats, 
too, can be efficiently stored and pro- 
tected from winter damage. Sherman- 
Reilly, Inc., the manufacturers, will 
gladly send full information to all in- 
terested camp officials. (116) 


A new type dock, with wooden plank- 
ing, and all-steel adjustable under- 
members, is the subject of literature 
and photographs available from the 
manufacturers, Patent Scaffolding Co., 
Ine. Bulletin PTS-17 tells and shows 
the dock’s ease of erection, complete 
adjustability, various sizes, widths, 
and shapes available, and other use- 
ful information for camp directors 
planning to refine their waterfront fa- 
cilities. (117) 
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ACA Members to Vote on Candidates 
For Three National Offices 


ACA members will shortly have 
opportunity to vote on candidates for 
three national offices which are to be 
filled this year. The positions are 
those of President, Vice-President 
(agency camp representative,) and 
Secretary. Nominating Chairman 
James L. Bagby, of Jackson, Tenn., 
and his committee composed of a 
representative of each of the ACA 
regions, have secured the acceptance 
of two or more candidates for each 
of the posts which will become va- 
cant this year. 

In keeping with the practice be- 
gun a few years ago, brief biogra- 
phies and pictures of the candidates 
are given here, in order that ACAers 
may know more about them and thus 
vote more intelligently. Candidates 
are as follows: for president—Elmer 
F. Ott and Otto K. Rosahn; for vice- 
president—William N. Goodall, D. 
Winton Hartman, and Wayne C. 
Sommer; for secretary—Mrs. B. H. 
English and Miss Catherine  T. 
Hammett. 


Elmer F. Ott 


Elmer Ott, a candidate for presi- 
dent, has been a camp director for 
more than 20 years, the last 13 of 
which have been with YMCA Camp 


Manito-wish for boys and girls, in 





Elmer nat Mrs. Ott 


Wisconsin. He also is director of 
camping for the YMCA’s North Cen- 
tral Area, in which position he sup- 
plies leadership to 30 Y Camps in 
several northwestern states. 


An ACA member since 1927, 
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Elmer has served nationally in the 
positions of treasurer, vice-president, 
and chairman of the Personnel Com- 
mittee. Although he does not hold a 
national office at present, he is active 
in the Wisconsin Section as chairman 
of its Finance Committee. He is also 
a former Wisconsin Section president. 


Elmer was graduated from Law- 
rence College, and did graduate work 
at the University of Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, George Williams Col- 
lege, and Marquette University. 
From the last named he received his 
Masters Degree. 

In between all his other activities, 
he found time during 1947 and 1948 
to direct camps for 90,000 children 
in Germany under auspices of the 
International Committee of the 
YMCA, and to serve as a camping 
expert for the AMG in Germany. 


Otto K. Rosahn 


Otto K. Rosahn, the second presi- 
dential candidate, started his career 





in camp leadership in 1923, when he 
first became a counselor. Since 1935, 
he has been the owner, operator and. 
director of Camp _ Birchwoods, a 
private co-ed camp in Massachusetts. 

Otto first joined ACA in 1932, and 
has served nationally as chairman of 
the Constitution Revision Committee, 
and as interim chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, to which position 
he was appointed in November 1950. 
He has also served the New York 
City Section in many capacities, such 
as chairman of its Regional Conven- 


tion program committee, Secretary, 
and at present is Section President. 


Otto was graduated from Colum- 
bia College, and received his Masters 
Degree from Columbia University. 
He has also completed the course re- 
quirements for his doctorate at Co- 
lumbia, and at present is carrying on 
research work in camping education 
at New York University. 

From 1927 to 1945 Otto taught at 
Boys High School, Brooklyn; since 
1945 he has devoted his full time to 
camping. From 1940 to 1950 he was 
guest lecturer on camping at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


William N. Goodall 


Bill Goodall, a _vice-presidential 
candidate, hails from California, 
where he has been associated with 





the American Youth Hostels organi- 
zation, as its assistant executive di- 
rector. His work consists of forma- 
lating, planning, and helping to ex- 
ecute the program of hosteling in this 
country. 

A member of ACA for the past 
five years, Bill’s most recent office 
has been that of President of the 
Pacific Camping Federation (a group 
of some ACA Sections.) He has 
recently resigned this position, since 
his work has required him to move to 
New York City. In addition, Bill 
served as the 1947 Federation con- 
ference chairman. He is a member 
of the Southern California Section of 
ACA. 

Bill attended the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Juilliard 
School of Music, David Mannes 
School of Music, Columbia Univer- 
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Stops this kind of shut-down 









Chlorination of your camp water supply is not only ‘good health" 
—it's good business,too. Costly shut-downs by health authorities for 
typhoid, dysentery, and other water-borne disease just can't hap- 
pen with Wallace & Tiernan Hypochlorinators on the job. 


These rugged machines have many characteristics designed espe- 


cially for camp operation. Here are some of their main features: , 
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Easy operation — Switch on the power and the Hypo- 
chlorinator starts operating. 
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Compact — The Hypochlorinator and solution crock need 
only four square feet of floor space. 









Approved — Chlorination is recognized and approved oe Mgt Zi; C, “4 
by health authorities across the country as a safe, sure SS Vhs ig | 
means of sterilization. "a oo / a Uf { 
Wl 
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Dependable — You can count on Wallace & Tiernan 
Hypochlorinators because they are the product of 


36 years experience in all phases of water purification 
and are backed by a nationwide service organization. WA L L A C E & T E R N A N 
See your nearest W &T Representative now to learn how COMPANY, INC. 

CHLORINE [a> oe a, or a or On, na ment EQUIPMENT 


your camp can obtain these and other advantages from NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ¥ 
chlorination. 









YOUR 
~~ CAMPERS 


LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR Youe CAMPERS : 


A streamlined service designed for 
your camp from wide experience. 











Pr ompt, courteous attention given all arrangements 


and claims. 
Low Cost Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance company—Member ACA. 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





230 E. BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE Z, INDIANA 
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sity, and Washington University in 
St. Louis. His camping experience 
began at the Luther Gulick Camps, 
in Maine. He has also been the direc- 
tor of a private camp for boys, 1 
recreation specialist with the Na- 
tional Park Service, and director of 
Camp Cuyamaca, the pioneer school- 
camp program of California. 


During World War II, Bill served 
for four years with the American 
Red Cross, in this country and 
abroad. 


D. Winton Hartman 


“Wint’” Hartman is director of 
camping and Assistant Scout Execu- 
tive of the Minneapolis Area Coun- 
cil, BSA. In this position, he directs 
the camping program for 16 Minne- 
sota counties which comprise the 
Council. Since 1944, he has been en- 
gaged in the construction, develop- 





ment and supervision of Many Point 
Camp, in northern Minnesota. The 
camp covers 1700 acres and has a 
current capacity of 2,000 boys. 


In ACA, Wint has been a member 
of the Minnesota Section since 1935, 
on its Board of Directors since 1945, 
chairman of the 1948 Region V Con- 
vention, Section President 1949-1950, 
and chairman of the ACA national 
Convention Policies Committee since 
1948. 


Wint attended the University of 
Minnesota School of Social Work, 
and also the National Training 
School for Scout Executives. He was 
a Boys Club director for five years, 
has been active in Scout camping in 
the Minneapolis area for 22 years, 
and director of camping since 1939. 
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Wayne C. Sommer 

Wayne C. Sommer, another of the 
ACA vice-presidential candidates, 
has been in one phase or another of 
camping or recreation almost conti- 
nuously since he held his first job 20 
years ago as a counselor for a camp 
near Cleveland. At the present time, 
he is director of the camping pro- 
gram and Executive Director of the 
Camp Letts Branch, of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., YMCA. He has held this 
position for approximately four 
years. Prior to that he was Recrea- 
tion Secretary of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies of D. C., which posi- 
tion provided opportunity to visit 
and observe many camps in _ the 
vicinity. 

As with many busy people, Wayne 
has found time to take part in a 
number of volunteer activities con- 
nected with the fields of camping 
and recreation. He has been a mem- 
ber of ACA since about 19438, and 
served as the 1949-51 president of 
ACAs Capitol Section. For three 
years he was secretary of the Ameri- 
can Recreation Society, is past presi- 
dent of the National Recreation 
School Alumni Association, and also 
past president of the D. C. Alumni 
Club of Miami University. 

Educationally, Wayne got his start 
from Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, from which he received his 
B. S. He also attended the National 
Recreation Schoo] in New York City. 


Catherine T. Hammett 


Kit Hammett, who is a candidate 
for re-election to the ACA Secre- 
taryship, has been active in camping 
for 80 years. At present she is one of 
the owners and directors of Derry- 
brook, a training center for outdoor 
living, in Vermont. Derrybrook, 
which began operation about two 
years ago, is Kit’s way of putting in- 
to action a long-felt desire to do 
something specific to make possible 3 
larger supply of adequately trained 
camp leaders. Prior to her present as- 
sociation, Kit was director of the 
camping division at the National 
Headquarters of the Girl Scouts. 
Still earlier, she was active in direc- 
tion of church and other camps. 

In ACA, Kit has served in many 
capacities since 1936, both in the 


New York City Section and na- 
tionally. At present she is National 
Secretary, and prior to that she was 
chairman of the National Program 
Committee and the Committee on In- 
ternational Camping. 

She has been the contributor of 
much authentic literature on camp- 





ing, being author of “Campcraft 
A-B-Cs;” “Your Own Book of 
Camperaft,’ the first edition of 
which sold more than 100,000 copies ; 
other material which has appeared in 
books, pamphlets and magazine ar- 
ticles. 

Like some of the other candidates 
for ACA office, Kit’s experience has 
had an international flavor. In 1944- 
45 she was a member of the staff of 
the UNNRA mission to Greece, 
where she helped the Greek govern- 
ment to organize and expand camp- 
ing for children in that country. 


Quinelle English 


Mrs. English (her friends call her 
Sunny’) is the director and co- 
owner of Wanaka, a private camp for 


girls located at Woodland Park, Col. 


x Dean 
~ a y 





In this position she has charge of the 
camp’s promotion and also direction 
of its program. “Sunny’s’ camping 
career began as the youngest camper, 
and progressed through junior coun- 
selor, senior counselor, head counse- 
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lor, and director, to ownership of her 
own camp. For four years, she di- 
rected Audubon Camp for Girls. 

In ACA “Sunny” has served in a 
variety of capacities at Sectional and 
National levels. She was first the 
vice-president and is currently presi- 
dent of the Southwest Section. 

In addition to her camp and ACA 
activities, Mrs. English, who lives 
with her husband and daughter in 
Fort Worth, Texas, is also associated 
with the Shakespeare Club, Univer- 
sity Players, University Art Club, 
and the Delphian Study Club. 


Final Planning for ACA’s Seven 


Regional Conferences Underway 


ACAs series of seven regional conferences, spotted geographically 
so as to make possible attendance by all Association members without 
undue traveling, get under way late in January and continue through 
April. Both President Reynold Carlson and Executive Director Gerald 
Burns have strongly urged all ACA members to make plans to attend 
the conference which will be held nearest their home location. Excel- 
lent programs of practical material designed to help all camping peo- 
ple do a better, more successful job are being planned. Details on tie 
conferences, presented in chronological order, follow. 
















4) When potato profits plop... 
“@ dont get vexed get 


UNIVEX <<) 


we With potatoes — and other root vegetables — costing what they 
aN hin do, hand peeling can well cost you your entire profit. For hand 
2 Te, peeling actually wastes 25% of the food, and takes about 25 
<0" minutes of an employee’s time to do 20 pounds. When you use 


e NO EXTRAS 
e NO INSTALLATION 


e NO PEEL TRAP 
NECESSARY 


Economy Model “C" has same capacity, 
but manual feed and delivery and % H.P. 
Boll Bearing motor. $99.50 F. O. B. 
Somerville, Mass. 


a Univex Vegetable Peeler you can prepare 20 pounds of 
vegetables in one minute and waste nothing. 


“UNIVEX” 


Portable Stainless Steel, 


cost VEGETABLE PEELER 


The gentle abrasive action of its exclusive 
peeling disc pulverizes the peelings so 
that they will flow down a standard 
drain without clogging. Portable — may 
be set directly on sink drain. 


Deluxe Model “D" has Automatic Timer and 
Delivery Chute — 20 Ibs. cap., ht. 21”, dia. 15”, 
wt. 50 Ibs. Y% H.P. Ball Bearing Motor requires 
no lubrication. $129.50 F.0.B. Somerville, Mass. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN MOCCASINS THIS SUMMER 


It’s Simple! It’s Fun! 


MOCCA-SEAMS The Moccasin Shoe. (illus.) 
Good looking, ready for rough wear, compo- 
sition soles and all leather pieces supplied. 
Every hole punched. Bright color lacings. 
NO NEEDLES NEEDED. Complete instruc- 
tions and diagrams. 

COLORS: Red, Brown, Green and White. 
Sizes: Misses — 12, 13, 1, 2, 3. Ladies — 
.& & % & — Bach $2.75 
Twelve or mo $2.65 
“RED INDIAN” “MOCCASINS — Good, genu- 
ine leather with composition soles punched 
for lacing. Complete with lacing, pattern 
and instructions = 
(Less 10%on six or more) 

WOOLSKIN MOCCASINS — Comfortable, 
long lasting. Made of best grade long wool- 
skin. Complete with pattern, thread, needle, 
etc. Ready to put together. S-M- L. State 
shoe size. 














INDIAN SEED BEADS — Cabinet of 36 
bottles of Seed Beads in 11 favorite colors. 
900 beads in bottle. Cabinet $6.50. 

SEED BEAD INSTRUCTION BOOK $.10 
AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS — Durable 
brass stamps with genuine Indian meanings. 
Kit of 18 different designs $8.00 
No. 16 NEW 68 page catalog Free on 
Request. Shows Many New Items for Camp 
Handicraft Projects. 





Leathercraft Headquarters for over 31 years 


OSBORN BROS. Dept. B. 


225 W. Jackson Blivd. 


Chicago 64, Ill. 














Detroit meeting 

January 31 to February 3 are the 
dates for the regional conference to 
be held at Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
On the first day, an all-day meeting 
of the ACA Board of Directors is 
scheduled, and registration of mem- 
bers attending the convention but 
not the Board meeting will be under 
way from 1:00 to 9:00 p.m. Regis- 
tration will continue the next morn- 
ing, and the first regular session of 
the conference will take place at 
10:00 a.m., when kindred-group 
meetings will be held. Meetings are 
planned for camping people from 
Boys’ Clubs, Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Schools, Churches, Y’s, Pri- 
vate Camps, Settlement Camps, ete. 

In the evening, Wes Klusmann, 
former national president of ACA, 
will address a general session of all 
conventioneers. Friday and Satur- 
day will also see many meetings, 
both all-conference and smaller dis- 
cussion groups considering specific 
topics. There will also be the official 
annual ACA business meeting. 

Featured speakers, in addition to 
Mr. Klusmann, will include such 
well-known men as Dr. Fritz Redl, 
Dr. William Alexander, and others. 


Dallas meeting 


What is expected to be the largest 
ACA convention ever held in the 
Dallas region will be under way 
February 1 through 3 at the Stu- 
dent Union Building, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. A 
meeting of camping people by kin- 
dred groups will begin the conven- 
tion Thursday afternoon, and _ this 
will be followed in the evening by an 
address by ACA National President 
Reynold Carlson. 

Group meetings are scheduled for 
Friday morning, on the _ general 
theme “New Goals in Camping.” The 
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business meeting of the convention 
will follow the noon meal, and the af- 
ternoon program will consist of 
workshops devoted to such subjects 
as camp administration, counselor 
training, health and safety, camp 
crafts, and many others of vital in- 
terest to nearly all camping per- 
sonnel. A banquet in the evening will 
feature an address by Dr. George 
Donaldson. 

Saturday morning’s session, which 
will be open to guests, friends, and 
all interested in camping, will in- 
clude a panel discussion by parents 
and camping experts on the topic 
“What I expect a Camper to Get 
Out of His Camping Experience.” 
This will be followed by the closing 
session at which the speaker will be 
Dr. Hedley Dimock, dean of George 
Williams College, Chicago. Dr. 
Dimock will talk on “Camping Looks 
to the Future.” 


Boston meeting 


Camping folks in the New Eng- 
land region will hold their confer- 
ence on February 8 through 10, ai 
Boston's Hotel Statler. While pro- 
gram details had not been received 
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when this issue went to press, it can 
be assumed that the New England 
meeting will amply live up to the 
high standard which has been set by 
the Boston meetings in past years. 
Actively at work in planning the 
convention are Section President 
Bradford Bentley, Convention Chair- 
man Larry Emmons, Exhibits Man- 
ager Oscar Elwell, and Section Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Marjorie Conzel- 
man, as well as many others. 
Featured speakers already an- 
nounced include Dr. Charles Noble, 
Dean of Hendricks Chapel, Syracuse 
University; Dr. Erwin Canham, Edi- 


tor of the Christian Science Monitor; 
Dr. Gerald P. Burns, Executive Di- 
rector of ACA; and Dr. Paul Lim- 
bert, President of Springfield Col- 
lege. 


Washington (D.C.) meeting 


The problem uppermost in the 
minds of the Region III Committee 
was a most successful 1951 Conven- 
tion. This they agreed upon; how it 
was to be done was something else 
again. Directly connected with this 
$64 question was “What are the 
most important problems confront- 
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Thrills and — ee 
parents appreciate ... 


but no spills! 







count on the NEW ~~. ae | ae 


AAnsinkable AERIUS 


Water sports campers love, 
with the new UNSINKABLE AERIUS, the 
KLEPPER FOLDBOAT for paddle, sail, 


or outboard. 17’ 1” long, 


34” wide, complete with double-blade paddles, seats, carrying bags, 


and fittings ... 





send for catalogue today! 


PORTABLE... 


Like all KLEPPER FOLDBOATS. Pack up 
the AERIUS for car or train travel. Over- 
all weight of 57 pounds goes into three 
carrying bags ... makes “portages” a 
snap! Campers can assemble the AERIUS 
in ten minutes .. . the air-tubes built 
within the hull at the gunwales, that pro- 
| vide the ‘“‘unsinkable”’ feature, inflate eas- 


taal ily in two minutes. The AERIUS is easy 


to launch ... easy to pack up again. The 
seasoned wood frame and heavy extra 
duty rubber hull make the AERIUS 


plenty tough! 


VERSATILE... 


As every KLEPPER FOLDBOAT. The sailing rig, 
special KLEPPER motor, or any lightweight out- 
board provide plenty of speed... 
fun! SALT OR FRESH WATER, rough or smooth, 
the KLEPPER AERIUS is engineered for all-water 


plenty of added 














f EVERY CAMP NEEDS use ... even shooting rapids! 
t THIS PROTECTION | KLEPPER COMPANY, Dept. CM 1 | 
.. | Roger Wiliiams Building | 
4 28 East 3lst Street, New York 16. N. Y. 
~ = Send for Free Sample | Please send me FREE, ‘‘Wandering by Water’”’ | 
x 1-5 oO -D a a Full Color Story of Klepper Foldboats ... | 
or BO AIR ORO en a ) and price lists. . 
RI II Osasuna estntmitinintn tei toaeadeopeeanantialbialiaiei sspsnseiipeeaasasii diate ; 
CHMOND OIL, SOAP 7 (es : 
& CHEMICAL Co., Inc. KLEPPER PERFORMANCE: | es ee 
Used by Byrd, A S ‘ 
1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. pad ploy wth, ainancguay — , (PLEASE PRINT) C 1950 The Klepper Company 
The boat ccd hi Ct. ken «€C~CSC<C<S lm .ttW”~”r”rC@C«CCwCw#C“ 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. bo ernes.. the Atieeiie. tn. 58 15 MINUTE COLOR FILM on FOLDBOATING available 
days. FREE to CAMPS... put your name on our list NOW! 
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The best camp prospects are 


easy to find. Especially among 
700,000 top income families in New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and across the U. S.... who are 
aware of the benefits children get 
from camp and who plan to send 
their children to camp next year. 
To talk to these prime prospects— 





—tell your story in the Sunday 
newspaper that reaches all of them! 
—The Herald Tribune. Get full 
facts—right now—about the Camp 
Directory in the Herald Tribune’s 
This Week Magazine Section! 











ing camping today?” The Conven- 
tion Committee, after a lot of hard 
work and assisted by many others, 
decided on the theme “Campers ARE 
Citizens.”’ Speakers and discussion 
leaders will be top camping direc- 
tors, counselors, government execu- 
tives, and outstanding educators. 

Arrangements have been made 
with the Wardman Park Hotel to 
set up a Daniel Boone Room. This 
will operate during the entire con- 
vention as a workshop on _ outdoor 
living, using actual exhibits, slides 
and movies as working tools. Mr. 
Raymond Gregg, Chief Naturalist, 
National Capital Parks, is supplying 
materials and resource people for 
this workshop. 

Another room has been secured 
and will be the Craft Shop. As the 
name indicates, this will be an ac- 
tual workshop demonstrating by do- 
ing many varieties of arts and crafts 
projects adaptable to camps. 

In two other rooms will be 
scheduled discussions related to (1) 
administrative problems and_prac- 
tices, and (2) personnel recruiting, 
training, supervision and conditions 
of employment. 

The three-day program has been 
arranged to include three official 
dinners and two noonday luncheons. 
All these dinners and luncheons, plus 
the usual expenses for registration 
will be available to the participants 
at a cost of $20.00. For those who 
register before February Ist a spe- 
cial rate of $18.00 is being offered. 

The dates of the convention are 
February 22, 23 and 24. The Con- 
vention Headquarters is the Ward- 
man Park Hotel, 2660 Woodly Road 
N.W. As Washington is the show- 
place and Capital of the Nation, spe- 
cial arrangements are being made 
for sight seeing tours. For further 
information about this convention 
write to Wayne C. Sommer, Chair- 
man, Middle Atlantic ACA Conven- 
tion, 1736 G Street N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


Memphis meeting 

ACA’s regional conference for 
camping people in the southeastern 
states is scheduled for March 7 to 
10, at the King Cotton Hotel, 
Memphis. With James Bagby as con- 
vention cha‘'rman, and C. L. Carlisle 
as president of the host Tri-State 
Section, the conference will officially 
open on Wednesday evening and 
continue through the final sessions on 








Check these 


THREE R’S 


of camp enrollments 
READERSHIP of your promotion ma- 


terial and advertising is the first step in 
selling parents and campers on attending 
YOUR camp. Your advertising in REDBOOK 
goes each month to four million readers in 
nearly two million American families of the 
type you want to reach. 

REPUTATION of the periodical which 
carries your advertising is important. RED- 
BOOK readers look with confidence on its 
camp advertisements, because every camp 
listed is one which the directors of RED- 
BOOK’S Educational Department believe to 
be offering a good camping’ experience. 
Moreover, REDBOOK’S Advisory Service is 
unequalled in the number of parents served 
and the reputation established for sound, re- 
liable advice. 

RESULTS in terms of camper enrollments 
are what count. REDBOOK has a record of 
successful performance for more than 30 
years. Many camp directors use REDBOOK 
year in and year out. Ask them — they will 
tell you that REDBOOK offers a service you 
cannot afford to be without. 


REDBOOK 


Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
Camp and School Department 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











1951 Catalog Of 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Write for free copy of latest 1951 catalog 
of Handicraft Supplies. If you already have 
one, please send for supplement price lists. 





——_——WE’RE MOVING 


Your business has helped to make us 
grow. To meet the requirements of 
this expanding business, we are mov- 
ing to new larger quarters. 





CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


735 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Saturday morning. Included will be 
meetings of groups with kindred in- 
terests, general sessions for all in at- 
tendance, and small group-discussion 
sessions given over to consideration 
of specific subjects of interest to the 
conferees. The grand banquet of the 
convention is scheduled for Friday 
evening. 

All ACAers in the area covered by 
the Louisiana, Southeastern, Ten- 
nessee Valley, and Tri State Sec- 
tions, are invited and urged to at- 
tend. 

California meeting 

The Pacific Camping Federation, 
comprising 11 ACA Sections in the 
far western part of our country, will 
again hold its annual convention at 
Asilomar, Calif. Dates are March 29 
to April 1, and John McKinley of 
the San Francisco YMCA is general 
chairman. 

There will be a_ pre-conference 
training session for conference lead- 
ers on Thursday afternoon, and the 
meetings proper will get under way 
Thursday evening, with a general 
session featuring a_ well-known 
speaker. 

On Friday, kindred groups will 
meet in the morning. Under the gen- 
eral theme ““The ACA in Action” a 
series of committee meetings of the 
Federation will take place in the 
early afternoon, followed by small- 
group sessions discussing specific 
problems of interest to those at- 
tending. 

Saturday’s program will include 
general sessions featuring addresses 
by the main speaker, small group 
sessions, and a counselors institute. 
On Sunday, there will be a chapel 
service, a conference on “Camping 
Highlights and Trends,” reports of 
session leaders, and a closing ad- 
dress by the principal speaker. 


New York meeting 


New York City will be host to the 
ACA sections located in New York 
State, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, at the Region II conference 
to be held April 4 through 7 at Ho- 
tel Biltmore. A general program out- 
line, prepared by Conference Chair- 
man Herman Baar, appears below. 
Also actively assisting in the con- 
ference planning are Section Presi- 
dent Otto Rosahn, Section Execu- 
tive Secretary Mrs. Ellie Travos- 
tino, and many other members. 


The first day, Thursday, will be 
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LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CAMPERS 


Complete Stock - Prompt Shipment 





Leathercraft is our only business, and our stock is the largest and most com- 
plete in America. That is why you can always depend upon immediate and 
complete shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements are for 
beginners’ kits requiring no tools or experience, for very young boys and 
girls, or tooling leathers, supplies and tools for older, more advanced hob- 
byists, be sure to check the LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. 
Write today for your FREE copy of our new 24-page illustrated catalog of 
latest Leathercraft projects. 





SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 


ACA REGION FIVE CONVENTION 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, January 30 - February 3 





J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


The Foremost Name in Leathercraft 
DEPARTMENT 316 


820 SO. TRIPP AVE. CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Write foday 
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OUR 
CAMP CHEMICAL 


INDIAN ‘CHIEF CANHELPU’ 
brings you greetings. 





Thanks for your answering ‘‘How.” Yes, we will be glad 
to help you answer the following “‘Hows.” 
Write for Literature. 
How can we eliminate odors in our sewage system? 
How can we get clean dishes? 
How can we eliminate weeds and poison ivy? 
How can we keep our kitchen floor white and clean 
and no grease? 
How can we keep our toilets clean and odorless? 
How can we have a flyless camp? 
How can we eliminate mice and rats quickly? 
How can we use those new chemicals for the septic tank? How 
does it eliminate pumping? 
Yes, and another 128 “Hows.” One for each of the products 
manufactured by us. Write us regarding any particular “How.” 


CAMP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Second Ave. and 13th Street Phone HYacinth 9-1000 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Cable Address—CAMPCHEMIC, New York 
Representatives, Branches, or Distributors in many principal 
cities in U. S. and Canada 


See our Booth at your next Convention 
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Vary Your Menus 


WITH THESE HIGH QUALITY 
NUTRITIOUS, DELICIOUS 


CHIN ano CEE 
CHINESE FOODS 
Chop Suey 


Economy 50-0z. Camp-size 








Noodles 
No. 10 tins (2 Ibs. net) 








Soy Sauce 
Half Gallons 








Chop Suey - Noodles 
No. 2 tins 








Send orders to 
CHIN and LEE CO. 


123 Bank St., New York, N. Y. 
or 


The TAYLOR-REED SALES Corp. 


National Distributors 
Glenbrook, Conn. 
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Depend on PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


to produce more enrollments 


for your Camp every year... 





Most camps do! 

In fact, more camps advertise in 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE than in any other 
leading consumer magazine. 


Mothers and fathers 

depend on PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
for guidance in selection of camps for 
their children. 

That’s why your advertisement in 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is sure to be 
read by more than 1,250,000 families with 
well over 2,500,000 children—your best 
enrollment prospects. 


What's more: 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers the 
lowest rate per thousand families with 
children among all leading consumer 
magazines in the camp field. 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers nearly 
100% no-waste circulation in families with 
children ... reaches more of your pros- 
pects for every dollar spent. All other 
magazines reach an average of 50% fami- 
lies without children. 


For rates and details, write to: 
Josephine E. Chrenko. Director, 
School & Camp Department 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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| devoted to consideration of adminis- 


trative problems, and will include the 
ideas of “outside experts’ and the 
experience of camp directors. There 


will be a_ session on camping 
standards. 
Friday’s sessions will take up 


problems and ideas concerned with 
staff and program, while on Satur- 
day the convention will move into 
the field of director-parent relation- 
ship, with sessions for parents on 
“How To Choose A Camp”, a panel 
on “What I Expect Out of Camp,” 
and a luncheon where parents and 
directors will examine their  simi- 
larity of interest in child develop- 
ment under the topic “Your Camper 
is My Child.” Also on Saturday 
there will be camper participation, 
and an opportunity for staff parti- 
cipation. 


New York training courses 
are announced 


Two camp 
courses expected to prove of interest 
to directors in the New York area 
are those which will be conducted by 
Arthur Selverstone at New York 
University School of Education, and 
by M. David Henkle at Hunter Col- 
lege, both of which are in New York 
City. Both courses will be given dur- 
ing the February semester; Mr. 
Henkle’s is scheduled for Tuesday 
evenings, 6:50 to 8:30 p.m., while 
Mr. Selverstone’s will be held Satur- 
days, 9:15 to 10:80 a.m., and also 
will include a weekend experience at 
the New York University camp. 


counselor training 


Rosahn is named to head 
ACA Finance Committee 


Otto Rosahn, president of ACAs 
New York City Section, has been 
named to head the national ACA Fi- 
nance Committee, by President Rey- 
nold Carlson, following resignation 
of R. Fox Smith. Mr. Rosahn’s ap- 
pointment is an interim one, and he 
will serve until the new ACA presi- 
dent, to be elected this month, makes 
his selection of a permanent chair- 
man for the year ahead. 





Section-activity reports are not 
included in this issue, due to 
volume of other news material 
related to ACA election of offi- 
cers and regional conventions. 
Section activity reports will be 
resumed in the February issue. 


























Fire Proof 
FIRE-FIGHTING BROOMS 


Perfex Fire Fighting 
brooms can easily be han- 
dled by any boy or girl 
camper aand_ should _ be 
placed about every camp 
within easy reach as stan- 
dard safety equipment. In 
the open campsite they are 
especially essential for wat- 
er is not immediately avail- 
able there. One of these Fire 
Fighting brooms in a handy 
place in your camp may 
prevent a serious forest fire. 
@e Made with tough FIRE 

PROOF fibres. 
®Countersunk WIRE 

BAND around fibres. 
® Heavy Gauge rustproof 

metal shoulder. 
® Reinforced with 4 inch 

metal collar around neck. 
e Strong hardwood handles. 
® Overall length 60 inches. 
® Meet U.S. Forestry and 











City Fire Department 
Specifications. 

® Guaranteed against de- 
fects. 


Send today for the informative pamphlet 
“HOW A FIRE FIGHTING BROOM PREVENTS 
FOREST AND GRASS FIRES.” You will find 
many hints on this type of safety equipment, 
and descriptions of the many other camp brooms 
manufactured by Perfex, including tent and 
cabin brooms, kitchen brooms and many others. 


TRIAL PACKAGE OFFER 


If your supplier cannot supply you, send 
$12.00 for six of these Perfex Fire Fighting 
Brooms. COD orders accepted. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PERFEX 
BROOKLYN 8, NEW YORK 


Twenty Five Years of Experience 
Manufacturing Specialized Fibre Brooms 
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& Facing Grand Circus Park . 
ses First thing to do in Detroit is check Bs 
Bo in at Hotel Tuiier! You'll enjoy see 
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ss Beautifully decorated. Within Ba 
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White House Youth Conference 
Attended by ACA Representative 


By Carot HuLBEert 
Past President, ACA 


The Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
met in Washington, D. C. from De- 
cember 3 to 7. For the first time in 
the history of these important Con- 
ferences, the American Camping As- 
sociation was included among the 443 
youth-serving agencies which were 
invited to participate. Adult dele- 
gates for ACA included President 
Reynold Carlson, Executive Direc- 
tor Gerald Burns and Wayne Som- 
mer, president of the Capitol Section. 
Also for the first time, young people 
were invited to be active participants 
and ACA is justly proud of its four 
youth delegates who took an active 
and intelligent part in the work of 
the Conference. These four young 
people, under the counselorship of 
this writer, were: Miss Ruth Lorber, 
91 Arundel Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
(St. Louis Section,) Miss Betty Pek, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
(New York Section,) Mr. Ed Bla- 
lock, Jonesboro, Ga. (Southern Sec- 
tion,) and Mr. Robert O'Neil, 100 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 
(New England Section.) 

The charge to this fifth White 
House Conference was to provide 
each child with a fair chance to 
achieve a healthy personality. In the 
words of the National Committee: 
“The purpose of the Conference shall 


be to consider how we can develop in 


children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to indi- 
vidual happiness and to responsible 
citizenship, and what physical, eco- 
nomic, and _ social conditions are 
deemed necessary to this develop- 
ment,” 

The magnitude of this undertaking 
is worthy of comment. Approximate- 
ly 6000 people attended the Confer- 
ence in the National Guard Armory. 
Through state and local action, 100,- 
000 people grouped in 2,000 com- 
mittees worked for over a year to 
prepare material for the Conference. 
Representatives came from _ every 
state of the union and from Hawaii 
and Alaska. Close to 3800 interna- 
tional observers from 41 foreign 
countries were also among Confer- 
ence participants. Never before has 
so large a group met in one place for 
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so long a time to consider the well- 
being of young people. 

Those of us who read CAMPING 
MaGaAzINE feel sure that camping is 
one of the important factors which 
contributes to the healthy personality 
of children and youth. Particularly 
is this true in times of war and 


threat of war. Unfortunately camp- 
ing in particular and recreation in 
general received rather short shrift 
in the Conference planning, but due 
to the presence of your ACA dele- 
gates, a resolution recognizing the 
value of group experiences in a nat- 
ural setting was written into the rec- 
ords of the work group on “The Use 
of Leisure Time—A Factor in Per- 
sonality Development.” 


Those who were present at the 
Conference were impressed by the 
vigor, clear thinking and courageous 
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CMP ADVERTISING ; pays out in COSMOPOLITAN, 


1 Cosmopolitan is read by 2,000,000 families with the 
highest median income of any major magazine carrying 
a camp directory of comparable size and influence. 


2 These Cosmopolitan-reading families have 1,760,000 
boys and girls of camp age (under 18). 


Write COSMOPOLITAN = poaey pcg 


























When It Comes To Photography 
Will You Have These Advantages 


1. Photographers whose year round specialty is 
Schools and Camps? 


2. Prompt delivery from a _ well-staffed modern 
plant? 

3. A Director’s Album worth from. $50 to $100— 
FREE? 

4 


. The exclusive Alston Album for Campers which 
is a tremendous value—a proven time-saver— 
a terrific publicity item. 

You Can Have All Of These And More 


Leading Camp Photographers in the Northeast 
Drawer A 


In 1951 


Write Today To 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 





Hingham, Mass. 


“. Camp Moweglis 














ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid. picture story of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft @ Plastics e Belt Craft 
Block Printing e Pottery Craft 
Textile Color @ Power Tools 


Wood Burning e Instruction Books 
—@-— 


Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. CM 151 


Elm Grove Wheeling, W. Va. 
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“Laughing Loon” 

















WATERFRONT a ane saat Whaesicainis 
EQUIPMENT 1 LEATH 
Diving Boards - Floats for a bobby 
Ladders - Rafts, etc. re 
° AWARUSSO 
HUSSEY \ ah >) for handicraft supplies 
SAFE SEATING AN 23 4 One of the West's lareeet | 
Portable y and most complete stocks of » 


Jeathers, tools, instruction 
books, project kits, 
moccasins, lacings, etc. | 


Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 





Permanent CAMPER’S SPECIAL 3 
Grandstands Elk-tanned cowhide moccasin FREE! Send for copy of new RUSSO 
complete kit only pode _| complete catalog of handicraft supplies. 


. Write for FREE Literature RUSSO ‘: Handicraft Supplies e dept. 21) 
Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc. AF 245.50. "SPRING ST.LOS ANGELES. 12, CALE: 


519 R.R. St., N. Berwick, Me. 














LET'S HAVE A 


BIGGER 





CAMPING MAGAZINE 


YOU CAN HAVE MORE 











ARTICLES 
NEWS ITEMS 
NEW IDEAS 
ILLUSTRATIONS 








IF YOU 








PATRONIZE YOUR ADVERTISERS 
GET ADDITIONAL COMPANIES TO ADVERTISE 
ALWAYS MENTION CAMPING MAGAZINE 


BUY FROM 
YOUR ADVERTISERS 
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optimism of the youth delegates. 
Their presence added poignancy to 
all deliberations and their expressed 
belief in the future should bring 
courage to us all. Our own youth del- 
egates wrote of the Conference as 
follows: 

“One on the most eye-opening fea- 
tures of the White House Conference 
was the great emphasis which was 
placed by the youth on their need for 
faith and their feeling of its import- 
ance. This ‘faith,’ it was brought out 
again and again, was not only a reli- 
gious faith but, more important, a 
personal faith in our democratic 
American ideals and way of life, and 
an individua] faith in the ability of 
the youth of today to carry out these 
ideals. Perhaps evidence of their 
strong feeling was the reaffirmation 
time and time again of their dismay 
over color segregation. At the Con- 
ference, negro and white delegates 
lived and worked together uncon- 
scious of the color or creed of their 
next-door neighbor and fellow work- 
er. They pointed out to the adults 
that they as a group were willing to 
do everything possible to eliminate 
all types of segregation but that they 
needed adult cooperation in the 
project.” 

A report of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on children and 
youth will be in printed form in the 
near future. All who are leaders of 
youth should buy this report, study 
it, and use much of it in the training 
of counselors who in turn will be 
guiding our camping youth through 
the difficult years ahead. 


ACA representatives attend 
Citizenship Conference 


ACA was represented at the Fifth 
National Conference of Citizenship, 
held May 20-24, 1950, by Dorothea 
E. Sykes, of Baltimore, and Dr. 
Denver H. Smoot. The conference 
theme was “Loyal Citizens in Action 
—You ARE Your Government.” 
More than 1500 attended the meet- 
ing, an inspiring growth from the 
less than 50 people who attended the 
first citizenship conference five years 
ago. 

In her report on the conference, 
Miss Sykes gave pointed quotations 
from various of the speakers, as well 
as brief data on a number of small- 
group discussions. The conferences 
are sponsored jointly by NEA and 
the Dept. of Justice. 
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BYrERY LHING ©). 
For the Camp Craft Shop 
LEATHER BEADS BELLAS 
METALS CORK 4 OF Oat & 
RAFFIA FELT PAINTS 
SHELLS CLAY | a DY. Gayl bs S @ 
Glass Etching Block Printing 
Tools Accessories Instruction Books 
Send For Your Catalog Today 
DEARBORN LEATHER COMPANY 
8625 Linwood, Dept. 9 Detroit 6, Mich. 
—) 
For Best Results 
q From Your Craft Program 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
ye A 6G & ij Brush & Craft 
Materials 
Special attention is given 
to mail orders from camps. 
Contact us. 
f 108 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 
“ 
Luxurious, modern, clean 
accommodations for you 
a and your friends. 


The Sombrero Room, 
Washington's newest 
Lounge-Cafe, for your 
pleasure and convenience. 


Rates 
$3.00—$ 6.00 single 
$4.00—$10.00 double. 


Hudson S. Moses, 
General Manager 


HOTEL 


VERMONT AVENUE at THOMAS CIRCLE 


WASHINGTON, DAC. 
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Camp building restricted 
by defense agency order 


Several weeks ago the National 
Production Authority issued Order 
M-4 listing certain recreation build- 
ing as non-essential] to the war effort. 
Recreational camps, along’ with 
amusement parks, dance halls, and 
other buildings designed for enter- 
tainment are limited to $5,000.00 per 
project on new construction. 

About one month ago, a meeting 
was held between officials of NPA 
and the executive directors of several 
major youth-serving agencies. At 
that time the NPA officials were ad- 
vised that (1) most recreational pur- 
suits contributed greatly to national 
(defense) morale and (2) most 
camps were as educational as they 
were recreational. 

These officials declined to revise 
Order M-4 or to reclassify camps. 
However, they did indicate their 
willingness to reconsider the status 
of camping and suggested the execu- 
tives of the youth-serving agencies 
draw up a comprehensive statement 
explaining the educational nature of 
camping and its essential relation- 
ship to the emergency. 

Several ACA’ers helped formulate 
the requested statement and it is be- 
ing forwarded to the Administrator, 
National Production Authority. As 
further information develops, it will 
be disseminated to Section Presidents 
(for re-publishing in Section Bul- 
letins) or, if of major significance, 
reported in CAMPING MAGAZINE. 

Application for permission to con- 
struct must be submitted in writing 
to Mr. Follin, Chief of Construction 
and Control Division, National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington, D. C. 
It should include name of organiza- 
tion, the purpose, the expense in- 
volved for completion, its essential- 
ity, its relationship to the national 
defense program, the hardship which 
would ensue if the permit were not 
granted. 


New camp song book ready; 
compiled by ACA committee 


A new group of songs for use at 
Conventions and by individual camps 
has been gathered together by the 
Publications Committee at the re- 
quest of President Carlson. A small, 
paper-covered book, easy to handle 
and light in weight, it contains some 
original camp songs which may be 
used by any camp, hymns for gen- 








THE BOOK OF CAMPING 


Robert Rubin 


A readable, usa- 
ble, up-to-date ency- 
clopedia of camp es- 
sentials for the lead- 
er. Unifies progres- 
sive theory and ac- 
tual practice. Pro- 
vides pre-camp and 
in - camp counselor 
training, how to de- 
velop curriculum and 
enrich programs, how 
to manage and im- 
prove the _ physical 
operation of camp, 
etc. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 
Asseciation Press 


291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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b, Roe Describing Over 1000 Items 
" 


Large, complete stock of 


materi als and tools for all popular crafts —— 
plastics, leathers, metals, weaving, archery, models, cork, 
knotting, shells, carving, etc. Only source for many listed 
items. Every person interested in craftwork will want this 
great Catalog ... FREE to organizations making request 
on official letterhead. 25¢ to individuals. CRAFT SERVICE, 
Dept, F 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 














SELL or BUY 


Camps 
Schools 
Sites 


Compare our record of successful 
real estate transactions 
over the past 20 years. 


Leases ° Mergers 


Partnerships 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 


Sales ° 

















INDIAN CRAFT 


New 1951 Catalog on Request 


Supplies Kits, 
for all Beads, 
Indian ‘ Feathers, 
Craft Books, 
Work Leather 





GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. 


BU. 7-4951 
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Jackie knows what he wants! 


Jackie is sure of himself. Why not? 
He’s clenching a nickel in his fist. 
He knows which candy bar he wants 
and how to get it. 

Jackie has discovered a great 
secret. The way to get the candy 
bar you want is to know its brand 
name and ask for it by brand name. 
And it’s that way for all of us. Buy- 


ing by brand name is the only way 


you can pick the product which ex- 
actly suits your taste. 

Brand names protect you! By 
knowing brand names, you make 
the manufacturer responsible for the 
products that bear his brand name. 
The manufacturer knows that if you 
find his products good, you will buy 
them. If not, you won’t—and the 
manufacturer will be forced out of 
business. 

Brand names insure progressively 
better products. Each manufacturer 
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works constantly to improve the 
products that carry his brand name. 
The result? You get more value for 
your money and better quality. 
To make sure you get exactly 
what you want to buy, always call 
for a product by its brand name. 
Read the ads in this magazine— 
you'll find they include some of 
America’s most famous brand names. 


pi 


INCORPORATED 


37 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


A non-profit 
educational foundation 





eral use, folk songs from many 
countries for “United Nations” sing- 
ing, a group of negro spirituals, 
quite a few of the good old songs we 
all like to sing, and a lot of rounds. 

The new songbook is being pub- 
lished at no expense to ACA by the 
Cooperative Recreation Service, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, whose director, Mr. 
Lynn Rohrbough, has been most 
helpful in every way. 

Sale of the book is our part of the 
agreement. Your committee feels 
that it meets a real need and we 
hope every camp will supply itself 
with enough copies so that campers 
everywhere will be singing the same 
songs. It will mean a real community 
of music and we all know the value 
of singing together. 

The book will be published in time 
for use at the Regional Conventions 
and orders may be placed at the ACA 
Publications Booth at each Conven- 
tion. You may also order direct from 
the Cooperative Recreation Service, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Prices are as follows: 


Te $ 25 
Be EE peneiasnenniosmnenenianse 1.00 
20 copies, boxed .............. 3.00 

100 copies, boxed .............- 13.00 
500 copies, boxed .............. 60.00 
1000 copies, boxed .............. 100.00 


For camps ordering 500 or more, the 
camp name will be printed on the 
cover without charge. On cash or- 
ders, postage will be prepaid. 


Leather Co. Changes Name 


Toebe  Leathercraft Co. has 
changed its name to TANART 
LEATHERCRAFT CO., it was an- 
nounced recently. The business, de- 
voted exclusively to fine leathers and 
quality modeling and _ leathercraft 
tools and accessories, cut-out pro- 
jects, prepunched projects, laces, pat- 
terns, etec., will continue at 149 
North Third St., Philadelphia 6, 
where Raymond Toebe, owner of the 
company, has been engaged in leath- 
ercraft business for the past 40 
years. No change in ownership or 
management of the business is in- 
volved in the change of name. An- 
nouncement of the name change is 
being made in an attractive folder 
entitled “Everything for Leather- 
craft’, just off the press, which 
gives a comprehensive preview of 
Tanart Leathercraft Company’s new 
line of leathercraft supplies. Copies 
are available on request. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 











Camp Planning and Development 
Consultation service, campsite 
development 
R. ALICE DROUGHT 
Auer Park, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
Nov. 1 - May 1: 2211 North Seventh 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 














CAMP PROGRAM CONSULTANT 


EMILY H. WELCH 
34 Capen Street 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Availabie for personal interview 
in the vicinity of Boston until 
June, 1951. 








SCULPSTONE 
Children love 


this easy-carving stone. 


Sculpture Made Easy 
Special Camp Units 





Instructions and Projects 
for all Age Groups 


Write for Free Catalog 
Far Eastern Sculpstone Co.,Inc. 


Dept. C 
159 E. 28th St., New York 16, N. Y. 























CATHERINE T. HAMMETT 
Consultant on Camping 
and Outdoor Living 

Box 97, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Available for courses, workshops, 
consultations on camping and out- 
door skills for administrators, camp 
and group leaders. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 








Position Wanted 


HEAD COUNSELOR position wanted 
in reputable boys’ camp. Can also sup- 
ply Waterfront, Indianlore, and Dra- 
matic Counselors. 20 years experience 
in Institutional and Private camping. 
Write Box 868, CAMPING Magazine, 
705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


WATERFRONT MAN—Mature, draft- 
exempt veteran. Will provide own 
personal staff. Four years’ experience: 
clerk, counselor, waterfront director— 
two years. Write Box 870, CAMPING 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 


CRAFT COUNSELOR POSITION 
WANTED—Man and wife, 10 years 
camp experience offer superior craft 
program, also archery, riflery and oth- 
er specialties. Education—Master’s de- 
gree or equivalent. No cabin duty. 
Write Box 869, CAMPING Magazine, 
705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


CAMP ADMINISTRATOR — Woman 
available for challenging position. Ex- 
perienced in all phases of camping. 
Physical education background. Ca- 
pable organizer-manager maintenance 
and commissary. Knowledge dietary 
laws. Able establish or maintain high- 
est standards. Successful getting co- 
operation from personnel. Long refer- 
ence large well-known children’s camp 
of finest reputation. Year round af- 
filiation preferred. Winter New York 
City. Summer anywhere. Write Box 
861 CAMPING Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Help Wanted 
COUNSELORS WANTED — Mo. 
Ozarks oldest established boys’ camp 
seeks mature adult counselors with 
past camping and recreational experi- 
ence. Openings for specialists as well 
as all round counselors. Will enter- 
tain idea of registered nurse and hus- 
band on staff if husband has camping 
background. Wah-kon-dah is solely in- 
terested in staff who seek permanent 
summer positions. Term is 8 weeks 
starting about July 1. Give full details, 
references, anticipated salary, ete. 


Write Ben J. Kessler, Director, Camp 
Wah-kon-dah, 7540 Wellington Way, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 






EXPERIENCED PROGRAM DIREC- 
TOR in well-known boys’ (6-14) camp 
in Maine. Personality and ability for 
friendly direction essential. Also 
waterfront and general counselors. 
Give experience and references. Write 
Box 872, CAMPING Magazine, 705 
Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


COUNSELORS—Registrations are in- 
vited from young men and women 
over 18 years of age who have had 
camp experience as counselors or 
campers or who have been Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc., and 
who have a warm interest in working 
with children. 

CAMP DIRECTORS—You are invited 
to list your anticipated vacancies with 
me as early as possible this year to 
secure the best qualified applicants. 
My counselors are carefully selected 
to fit your individual needs and have 
been thoroughly investigated. 
DOROTHY MARDER TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Service to Camps 


SERVICE TO CAMP OWNERS AND 
DIRECTORS—in all steps leading to 
a successful season—do your time 
consuming clerical work—find and 
screen personnel of all descriptions— 
report objectively best buys in food 
and equipment. Ten years’ experience 
in camping. No solicitation of camp- 
ers. Fee based on size of camp and 
type of service. Ellie K. Lederman, 
Children’s Camp Administrator, 505 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Camp for Rent 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA: Fully equip- 
ped camp 12 miles from Sonora. Din- 
ning hall and lodge will accommodate 
225 campers. Concrete swimming pool, 
baseball diamond, sports equipment, 
etc. Available May thru October. Write 
Old Oak Ranch Youth Camp. Paul Tal- 
bot, Director, P. O. Box 712, Sonora, 
Calif. 


Camps for Sale 


CAMP IN BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 
on lake near Hendersonville, N. C. 
Modern swimming pool, 30 buildings 
fully equipped for immediate opera- 
tion. Can be bought with following 
or as campsite. Ideal layout for com- 
plete camping program. Write Box 867, 
CAMPING Magazine, 705 Park Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


GIRLS CAMP, in heart of Blue Ridge 
Mountains of North Carolina. Estab- 
lished for 20 years. Present capacity 
75 campers and 25 staff. Write Box 
863 CAMPING Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


CAMP IN HIGH SIERRAS, 150 
miles from San Francisco, 4000 feet 
elevation. Modern dining hall, kitchen 
and lodge, 20 individual rooms, ¢ca- 
pacity of camp 225 per week. Ade- 
quate water, septic tanks, swimming 
pool, spacious lawns, playing fields. 
Four bed infirmary, first aid station. 
300 fruit trees. 9 buildings. Hunting, 
fishing, also open for winter sports. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Shown by appointment. P. O. Box 726, 
San Jose, Calif. 
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AFTER TAPS 





. .. the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a bet- 
ter day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed — of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


Reunion at Woodcraft 


By Auten W. Merriam, JR. 


I have long felt that my 10 summers at camp con- 
tributed more to my development from boy to man than 
either school or college. It, too, ranks first in my mem- 
ories. Recently, I found that many others feel as I do, 
a tribute to camping and to the man who is the Chicf of 


the camp we attended. 


To celebrate the 25th anniversary of Adirondack 
Woodcraft Camps, Clearwater, N. Y., the Chief, William 
H. Abbott, invited back for a weekend in camp the old 
timers like myself who had been with him during the first 
10 vears of camp. He had been warned by usually com- 
petent advisors that not over 10 or 15 would return. But 
to the Chief’s delight and their surprise, over 75 came 
back, some travelling more than 500 miles. To us, the 
Chief is one of the finest “guys” there is and a boy could 
have no finer opportunity than to spend a summer with 


him. 


As a seasoned veteran of numerous school and college 
reunions I had cynically concluded that these affairs con- 
sisted largely of two activities — drinking and reminis- 
cing. In addition, at some time during the festivities, the 
need for swelling the coffers of the alumni fund usually 
was broached as well as what urgent and expensive re- 
pairs were contemplated on the old fraternity house. ‘To 
my delight and satisfaction, this Labor Day past, our 
camp reunion defied all the time-honored cliches. 


One of the remarkable things about this reunion was 
that time was turned back physically as well as in mem- 
Men, 27 to 50, lived as they had as campers, 15 to 
Instinctively, we fitted into the old 


routines, remembering even such small details as break- 


ory. 


25 years earlier. 
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ing our bread into four pieces. From the taste of the 
Cream of Wheat at breakfast to the stories around the 
campfire at night, all was familiar. We rode horseback, 
swam, played softball and tennis, canoed, used the craft 
shops and climbed nearby Bald Mountain. We also re- 


discovered muscles that had been long forgotten. 


Through nearly all of us who were there indulge at one 
time or another, not one drop of alcoholic refreshment 
was evident on the camp property during the entire week- 
end. There were no instructions given against drinking 
on premises and no previous get-together to decide 
against it. The high respect for Chief and the traditions 
of Woodcraft, so firmly instilled in all of us, precluded 
such a happening. 


The weekend concluded, I painfully placed my mortal 
remains, protesting every move, in my car and bade fare- 
well. 
Chief had closed the campfires and ceremonials over the 
vears came back to me: “And may the Great Camper 


As I headed homeward, the words with which 


above us watch over us until we meet again.” 


ee ee 


In this, the third “After Taps” page to appear in 
Camping Magazine, we are glad to bring readers the 
above article by a former camper, now an adult with chil- 
dren of his own. It is interesting, stimulating, and thrill- 
ing to learn, in this first-hand report, how the training of 
camp life stuck with this man and his contemporaries 
through periods up to a quarter of a century. 

Our thanks to Mr. Merriam for preparing the article, 
and congratulations to Bill Abbott for thinking up such 
a fine way to celebrate his camp’s silver anniversary. 
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